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SYMBOL OF A VANISHED ERA 


nn of the danger of wolves in the neighborhood, 

while Hampton was being built, the workmen were 
allowed to quit early each day in order to reach home 
before dark. This stately mansion near Baltimore was 
started in 1783 and was built by 
Charles Ridgely whose family had 
been early settlers in Maryland and 
had amassed wealth and won promi- 
nence in the colony. 

Fond of hunting and good-fellow- 
ship, the genial Charles differed sharp- 
ly from his domineering, intensely 
religious wife 
Rebecca. It was 
said she was the only living crea- 
ture he feared. As Hampton was 
the fulfillment of a long-cherished 
ambition, when it neared comple- 
tion, he proposed to hold a lavish 
housewarming which Rebecca vio- 
lently opposed. Her husband had 
his way but on the appointed eve- 
ning he and his friends waxed 


Charles Ridgely 
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The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


merry at a stag party while Rebecca conducted a prayer 
meeting in another part of the house. 

In 1790, shortly after the housewarming, Ridgely died 
and, having no children, left the estate to his nephew 
Charles Carnan with the proviso that he assume the name 
Ridgely. Rebecca, who could have had Hampton for her 
lifetime, preferred to accept another 
dwelling. Charles Carnan Ridgely de- 
voted himself to developing the ter- 
raced gardens which became known 
for their beauty. Governor of Mary- 
land for three years, he was married, 
oddly enough, to Rebecca’s youngest 
sister. 





After remaining in the possession 
of the Ridgely family for more than 
a century and a half, Hampton was deeded to the nation 
in 1947. Under the custodianship of the Society for the 
Preservation of Maryland Antiquities it is operated for 
the National Park Service. At the time of the transfer a 
former Secretary of the Interior stated: “Few historic 
houses in the United States were built on such a magnifi- 
cent scale. Hampton represents the height of opulence 
in the period just after the Revolution and it has sur- 
vived intact.” 


* THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE “ MARINE 


Rebecca Ridgely 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1951, The Home Insurance Company 





Editorial © 


Christmas 195] 


E WAS a poor man’s child, cradled in a stable. He tollowed His father’s trade 
H as a carpenter, yet while still in His teens he made His mark as a philosopher. 
He preached forgiveness to one’s enemies, and Himself forgave. He preached humility, 
and was Himself humble. He patiently endured the insults of little men. At times he 
could be angry like any other man, yet He was God, who prayed for His persecutors to 
His last breath. 


But above all He was unafraid. No adversity daunted Him. No threat halted Him. No 
scourging shook His abiding faith. He dared look at danger and did not shrink from 
death; the Son of God, a displaced person almost from His birth, died with felons 


because He loved His fellow men. 


Today, almost two thousand years later, we face evil forces that would destroy His 
teaching and His way of life. Millions of men are behind barbed wire in slave-labor 
camps. Millions more are in virtual slavery and denied spiritual freedom behind the iron 


curtain. 


As we commemorate His day let us too resolve to be unafraid 
Let us courageously challenge evil 
Let us demand the liberation of the slaves now doomed to a living death. 


Let us rend the iron curtain so that some of the light of the Star of Bethlehem may 


penetrate the darkness of the ghastly prisons. 


Let us challenge those who would destroy civilization and deny the right of spiritual 


freedom. 


These resolutions would be true worship and homage to Him on His natal day. They 


could mark the beginning of real “peace on earth to men of good will.” 


a HENRY aii 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THIS MONTH'S 
COVER 


Here he is, Mr. Credit 
himself. He served on liter- 
ally every committee of the 
New York Association and 
was its president during 
1937-1938. He was a Na- 
tional Director for not 
three, not four, not five, but 
for six years, and was Na- 
tional Vice-President for 
two. He holds the first cer- 
tificate of the National In- 
stitute of Credit and was 
first president of the New 
York Chapter, now the New 
York Institute of Credit. 
When he misses a meeting 
of either the Association or 
the Institute it’s news. 

The name? There are few 
indeed among the credit fra- 
ternity who do not know it, 
but (just in case) he’s Jo- 
seph Rubanow, vice-presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company in New 
York. 


His career has had an un- 
usual steadiness and con- 
sistency to it. In fact he has 
held just two full-time jobs 
in his life. (There was a 
summer job as_ street-car 
conductor during his school 
days, but that doesn’t count.) 
After leaving high school he 
joined a cotton importer— 
Wilmerding & Bisset—be- 
coming office manager and 
later a junior member of the 
firm. From there he went to 
the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, where he may still 
be seen daily at the 8th Ave- 
nue & 43rd Street branch, 
which he heads. 


He is a graduate of City 
College and did graduate 
work at NYU and Colum- 
bia. He is an Oddfellow and 
a Mason and a proud parent 
—one son, one daughter. 
And just to show what a 
well-rounded human being 
he is one needs only men- 
tion his hobbies—golf, swim- 
ming and bad pinochle. 
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THIRTY DAYS IN WASHINGTON 


A check list of items of interest to Financial Executives 


FERGUSON AMENDMENT AT WORK: When the 82nd Congress passed various appropri- 
ation bills, an amendment offered by Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan 
provided for a 10% cut in personnel funds as presented by certain agency 
budgets. The first general result from the Ferguson amendment was a 
decrease in September in the number of civilian employees in the executive 
branch of 11,875. While this figure seems to indicate a large number of 
jobs which were eliminated in September a report by Senator Henry F. Byrd 
of. Virginia, Chairman of the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non-Essential 
Federal Expenditures, indicates that there are still 2,495,519 persons on 
the payroll of the executive branches. 


Senator Byrd's report for September shows that the reductions were made 

in the following departments: Agriculture 3,867; Interior 2,826; Treasury 
861; Commerce 671; Justice 390; Post Office 283. The Byrd Report also notes 
the following decreases among the independent agencies: General Service 
Administration 2,138; Housing and Home Finance Agencies 354; National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 145; Civil Service Commission 1357; Battle 
Monument Commission 126; and Automatic Energy Board 108. 


NEW OPS REGULATIONS: The Office of Price Stabilization on November 1 
issued a series of amendments to General Ceiling Price Regulations gov-= 
erning manufacturers and wholesalers, and supplementary regulation #29 
governing retailers, permitting the new excise taxes, which became ef- 
fective on November 1, to be figured as costs. Those interested in these 
new regulations should contact the district office of the OPS requesting 
copies of CPR 22 and CPR 30; also the General Ceiling Price Regulation and 
supplementary Regulation #29 as amended. 


Supplements to CPR 22=--the general price order for manufacturers, and CPR 
50=--the regulation covering machinery manufacturers=-<were issued in mid- 
November by the Office of Price Stabilization. These amendments provide 

for adjustments in overhead costs as included in the famous Capehart amend= 
ment to the Price and Wage Stabilization enactment by the 82nd Congress. 


Copies of these amendments may be obtained from regional or district offices 
of the OPA. 


RFC TO LIQUIDATE LOANS TO BANKS: Early in November the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation served notice on all banks for which it held pre- 
ferred stocks or notes that such obligations must be liquidated by Feb-= 
ruary 1, 1952. A recent statement by the RFC indicated that it held 
stock or notes from 323 banks aggregating a total of $85 million. The 
original investment by RFC following the historical bank holiday totaled 
$1.1 billion with 6,103 banks. 


RAIL DISPUTE PANEL APPOINTED: Dr. Carroll R. Daugherty, Professor of Eco= 
nomics at Northwestern University, has been appointed Chairman of the Special 
Emergency Board to consider the smouldering wage dispute between railway 
firemen and Class I roads. Other members of the panel are George Cheney, 
Labor Consultant of San Diego, California, and Andrew Jackson, a New York 
City attorney. The panel will hear arguments presented on both sides and 

has thirty days in which to decide what recommendations will be made. The 
Railway Labor Act, under which this panel operates, provides that the Union 
cannot strike during the thirty day period of the Hearing nor for thirty 
days after the panel has completed its recommendations. 








Credit Management as a Profession 


The Manager's Responsibilities and 


His Place in Public Relations 


S THE “professional” man- 
A agement man takes over the 

big jobs in industry, the 
quality called “executive ability” is 
growing more and more important 
—to the man himself as well as to 
his company. Management is too 
much of a science, competition is 
too stiff, and industrial change is 
too sudden and drastic for a com- 
pany whose managers have only 
technical skills to last very long. 

If you are the credit executive in 
a substantial business operation, you 
have undoubtedly felt the need for 
sound, practical solutions to a vari- 
ety of problems based on the suc- 
cessful methods used by other firms 
in your line or related fields. 

It would seem that to meet con- 
ditions as they are and apparently 
as they will continue to be in vary- 
ing degrees for an indefinite period 
in the future, business concerns find 
it necessary to bring about a closer 
integration between the credit, sales, 
buying and production functions 
than ever before. Because of its par- 
ticular ability to gather and analyze 
factual information, credit manage- 
ment plays an increasingly impor- 
tant part in this integration. 


Source of information 


The application of specific types 
of information covering the buying, 
selling and processing of goods and 
services by traders and manufac- 
turers is comprehensively developed 
in one source—the credit depart- 
ment. The analysis of significant de- 
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By ORVILLE B. TEARNEY 


Asst. Credit Manager 
Inland Steel Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


velopments in government, world 

affairs, industry, technology, and 

labor that particularly affect indus- 
try and your company’s practice and 
policy is especially important. 

It’s your business to supply the 
facts and follow the trends. For 
every one of us in this country is 
entering a period of unpredictable 
changes of unknown duration in 
both our business and personal lives. 

We know that these changes will 
affect not only our own welfare but 
that of every customer we sell and 
every concern we buy from, for 
while we know that there will be 
shortages of materials, products and 
manpower, we do not know which of 
our customers or which of our 
sources of supply will be affected 
favorably or unfavorably or how 
much. 

Under these uncertain conditions, 
it would seem prudent to be sure 
that you will be kept informed as to 
(a) the ability of your customers to 

meet their obligations to you, 

(b) the probability that your 
sources of supply will fulfill 
their delivery contracts with 
you, 

(c) where to find new customers or 
entirely new markets when you 
are compelled to make new 
products, 

(d) where to find new sources of 
supplies or new types of prod- 
ucts or materials when you are 
compelled to change from your 
normal way of doing business. 

Customers are changing. As this 
shift takes place, complete informa- 





tion will help build a stronger dis- 
tribution set-up. 

Substitute products may have to 
be selected. How should you diver- 
sify your line? Can your customers 
handle the substitute items profit- 
ably? Will they sell? What special 
services should you furnish to re- 
tain good will? What are others 
doing? 


Two types of problems 


As credit executives, consider two 
important types of problems with 
which you must deal today. 

First—problems involving finan- 
cial and merchandise credit: 

1. Where substantial merchandise 
credit in relation to capital is be- 
ing extended to moderate sized 
customers, whether well rated or 
borderline risks; 

2. Where substantial merchandise 
credit is being granted to border- 
line accounts. 
This is the typical problem case; 

specific credit assistance is needed. 

Second—problems involving de- 
fense production: 

1. Where an important part of a 
defense order is being let to sub- 
contractors and it is absolutely 
essential to know that the sub- 
contractor can deliver on sched- 
ule; 

2. Where orders are being placed 
for critical materials and supplies 
for use in continuous production 
processes, or in assembly line 
operations where every assur- 
surance must be obtained that 
these materials and supplies will 
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be on hand when needed ; 

. Where materials are being sup- 
plied for defense plant construc- 
tion and questions have arisen as 
to the extent of insurance protec- 
tion, progress of construction, 
and bond provisions covering ma- 
terials suppliers. 

Alert executives realize that these 
conditions present a real oppor- 
tunity, and are always interested in 
how other firms—large and small— 
are handling new problems, are in- 
stituting effective control procedures 
and are developing executive tech- 
nique. 


The responsibility of credit 


Credit and financial management 
as a career carries with it respon- 
sibilities as important in the field of 
business as are the professional ob- 
ligations resting upon the lawyer, 
the doctor, accountant, and teacher. 

All of these professional workers 
serve the public within the pre- 
scribed professional limits of their 
respective vocations. The credit 
manager’s work covers every impor- 
tant area of commercial and indus- 
trial activity. What he does and the 
decisions he makes affect and deter- 
mine the economic, social and moral 
welfare of people in all walks and 
levels of our national life. 

The competent credit executive is 
regarded as the qualified guardian 
of our nation’s financial resources. 
His calling is so useful to society 
and of such importance in the 
preservation of financial stability and 
integrity that the public is becom- 
ing increasingly conscious of the 
professional status of his service. 

To meet these responsibilities im- 
plies personal and character quali- 
fications of a high order and educa- 
tional preparation on a recognized 
professional level. 


Areas of responsibility 


What are the areas of a credit 
manager’s responsibility? Basically. 
there are three. 

To his company, it is the task of 
the credit executive to administer 
the function of credits and collec- 
tions in such a way as to maximize 
profits for his firm. To accomplish 
this task, he must analyze and clas- 
sify credit risks and make decisions 
as to where to draw the line between 
acceptable and unacceptable cus- 
tomers in such a way as to reject a 
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minimum of marginal accounts com- 
mensurate with the maximum bad 
debt losses that will be justified. 

It is his further duty to follow 
up delinquent accounts in a syste- 
matic and vigorous manner, yet 
with such tact and diplomacy that 
little ill will may be incurred. 

A third task of the credit execu- 
tive is to aid customers in solving 
their financial and management 
problems, for customers so assisted 
tend to become more profitable ac- 
counts. 

Fourth, it is his task to cooperate 
with the sales department in creat- 
ing and maintaining customer good 
will, also in promoting sales through 
the solicitation of credit business 
from dormant accounts. 

Finally, if the credit executive is 
to discharge his responsibilities to 
the management that employs him, 
he must offer assistance to his firm 
in formulating policies with regard 
to inventories, financial plans, and 
other matters on which he can bring 
his specialized kuowledge and skill 
to bear. 


Must uphold profession 


The credit executive also has a 
responsibility to his profession. For 
the proper and effective discharge 
of his duties he must cooperate with 
other credit managers in the ex- 
change of information and in joint 
action with reference to accounts in 
financial distress. He must equally 
cooperate for the promotion of bet- 
ter standards of performance and 
higher standards of ethics in the 
profession, as well as for the preven- 
tion of commercial fraud on the part 
of credit users. 

The credit profession, in turn, 
has a responsibility to the national 
economy. In a sense, it acts as a 
gigantic valve regulating the flow 
of credit through the economic sys- 
tem, a flow that may be too great or 
too small if the valve is not func- 
tioning effectively. If each credit 
manager, acting in his own self- 
interest, grants credit along sound 
lines and perform the collection part 
of the function with equal sound- 
ness, the aggregate effect will be to 
regulate the volume of credit and 
debt. 

Finally, the credit profession col- 
lectively and its members individ- 
ually, because of wide experience 
and theoretical knowledge, are in a 
position to know the soundness of 


public financing plans and programs. 
It behooves them to take a keen 
interest in matters of public finance 
and to express themselves on such 
public issues as experts with a so- 
cial consciousness. 


Fascinating profession 


The credit profession is devoid 
of monotony in that the decisions 
and cases differ in character as do 
human beings, comprising a never- 
ending stream of risks that not only 
have the variations of the individ- 
uals, but also many more which re- 
late to the company. This makes the 
subject of credits one of many rami- 
fications. It makes an appeal to the 
man of alert mentality who appre- 
ciates a study which allows full 
sway to his analytical powers. 

There are many areas of business 
and industrial operation where good 
public relations helps to build and 
maintain recognition, support, good- 
will. For the credit executive as well 
as the marketing man, it sparks an 
awareness of the countless oppor- 
tunities that arise for promoting 
beneficial relations in dealings with 
customers, dealers, suppliers, in- 
vestors, the press, the community, 
the government—the public at large. 
It is one of the important keys that 
separate the winner from the “also- 
ran.” 


“Credit relations” 


Let’s forget the classic definition 
of public relations because every 
time you use the telephone or write 
a business letter or talk to a cus- 
tomer you are engaging in public 
relations. Lots of people think of 
“public relations” as a dressed-up 
title for the old-time press agent. 
It’s nothing of the sort. From the 
beginning of the day to the time you 
go to bed, you—as an individual— 
are engaged in relationships with 
people. And the way you handle 
your contacts with the public can 
mean much to your own personai ad- 
vancement and success. 

An educated awareness of “how 
to get along with people” can easily 
mean the difference between ad- 
vancement and stagnation. It iden- 
tifies you as a capable executive—or 
mediocrity; it gives you the coop- 
eration and support of fellow work- 
ers, and results in benefits to your 
department and your firm. 

We should put immediate stress 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Experience of Drug Wholesaler Proves 


Short Terms Cut Credit Losses 


by 25 years in the credit field, 

I can testify today that the way 
to reduce losses in the wholesale 
drug business is to put your sales on 
a short term basis. And by “reduce” 
I mean see them reach a point where 
they are virtually non-existent. 

To be specific, I point to a loss of 
only $2200 on $9,000,000 worth of 
business, which figures out to less 
than three hundredths of one per 
cent, or a sum that may be ranked as 
negligible on that volume of sales. 
Obviously enough, generally good 
business conditions played their part 
in keeping our losses at a minimum, 
although I -know, too, that credit 
practices are the most important 
factor. 

When Northwestern Drug Co. 
was formed five years ago, I had the 
advantage of 20 years of experience 
in the wholesale drug field to guide 
me in setting up our credit policy. 
In those years with another firm I 
saw the interest on overdue accounts 
average $10,000 annually, with 
around $600,000 on the books in ac- 
counts that were 35 to 45 days old. 
I won’t go into detail on what the 
losses amounted to, but they were 
heavy, heavier than good practice 
would dictate. More to the point, I 
learned that most losses may be 
traced to credit policy and nothing 
else. Losses do occur, of course, no 
matter what the policy, but I believe 
they may be cut to an irreducible 
minimum. 


Fie the vantage point afforded 


Short terms from start 


Hindsight has its uses, if only to 
improve on one’s future policy, and 
it was put to use at Northwestern 
Drug by establishing a short term 


By E. G. LEIHY 


General Manager 
Northwestern Drug Co., Portland, Ore. 





The author has been engaged in credit 
work for forty-six years, having start- 
ed as assistant credit manager of the 
Marshall Wells Hardware Company 
in Portland in 1905. In 1909 he ac- 
cepted a similar position with Lang 
& Company and moved two years later 
to the Blumauer Frank Drug Com- 
pany as credit manager. He stayed 
with that company for twenty-eight 
years; for the next six years he was 


“credit manager of Wadhams & Com- 


pany and in 1945 accepted his pres- 
ent position. 
” 


credit practice the minute we opened 
our doors. Our terms are 15 days, 
which means all invoices are payable 
semi-monthly. We give liberal dis- 
counts for meeting those terms, for 
they constitute the condition of do- 
ing business with us. Failure to meet 
those terms results in a definite pen- 
alty on the retailer, one which he 
feels in his most vital spot as a busi- 
ness man—his pocketbook. 

Our discounts are granted on a 
basis of volume buying and depend 
upon the class and quantity of mer- 
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chandise purchased. They average 
3.05 per cent, and are payable only 
if our 15-day terms are met. The 
minute an account becomes overdue, 
it is placed on the no-discount list 
and held there until it is paid. Since 
it is granted on volume buying, any 
discount is a factor in the retailer’s 
profit picture, for it can amount to 
a sizeable sum. I have found that 
suspension of discounts is an im- 
portant factor in prompting a re- 
tailer to meet our terms and serves 
as a “big stick” which I do not have 
to wave very often. 


Rule is not “hard and fast” 


There are exceptions to every 
rule, of course, and there are oc- 
casions when discounts are not sus- 
pended on an overdue account. 
These are few and usually are the 
result of some personal setback the 
retailer has received, one. which is 
not related to his business. In such 
a case, the retailer is asked to sign 
a note for his overdue balance and 
when he does so he is returned to 
the discount list. We are not ruth- 
less, no credit man can afford to be, 
and in a case of personal misfortune 
it is my duty to show that account 
humane consideration. At the same 
time, my company’s interest must be 
protected. That, too is a’credit man’s 
duty, and is his first obligation, I 
might add. 

The occasional account which 
reaches the point of being overdue 
by 60: days is penalized by a charge 
of six per cent interest. If forced to 
act the part of a banker in granting 
what amount to loan terms on out- 
standing invoices, then I consider’ it 
no more than proper that we charge 
interest. If the retailer can get 
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Here is an example of the type of drug store described. It is 
the Plummer Drug Company, founded by Dr. Plummer on First 
Street in 1877. In 1891 it was moved to its present location 
at S. W. Third and Madison and is still owned and operated by | 
a son of the founder. 


money cheaper elsewhere, then he 
should do so in order to pay his 
wholesaler, And it certainly pays 
him to do so, for his overdue condi- 
tion means he is losing his discounts 
as well as paying interest. 

Those two handicaps which face 
an overdue account—interest and 
suspension of discounts—bulk im- 
portant enough to be given most 
of the credit for keeping our losses 
at so low a level. Among our 900 
accounts, 15 days is the rule for 
most of them. As a matter of fact, 
90 per cent of the invoices are less 
than 30 days old and only approxi- 
mately 1.7 per cent of them may be 
termed delinquent. Most of the ac- 
counts in the latter group pay be- 
fore long, as our losses of less than 
three hundredths of one per cent 
testify. 


Salesmen are not collectors 


Under our policy, collections are 
no problem, for our customers meet 
the 15-day terms as a matter of 
course. As a general rule, our sales- 
men do not act as collectors simply 
because most of them have found it 
difficult to retain a customer’s com- 
plete goodwill if they are forced to 
confront him occasionally in the 
guise of a collector. On the other 
hand, however, our best collectors 
sell the most merchandise. That is, 
this type of salesman is eager to 
know whether he may have a delin- 
quent account so he can help clear 
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it up, aware that he 
can sell more mer- 
chandise to a clean ac- 
count than he can an 
overdue one. 

Whether a man 
makes a good sales- 
man-collector depends 
upon him as an indi- 
vidual, I believe. Some 
men can play the dual 
role very successfully 
and others cannot. For 
that reason, I feel a 
definite rule on wheth- 
er a salesman should 
aid in collections is 
not too practical. In 
policing an account 
that is looming up as 
overdue, I wait until it 
has passed the third 
semi - monthly pay- 
ment date, which 
means it is now 30 
days overdue, and then contact the 
customer by letter. By this time he 
has lost his discounts and is rap- 
idly becoming a candidate for the 
interest charge of six per cent. When 
he is made aware of these facts by 
my letter, payment generally is 
forthcoming. 

As a general rule, we sell no mer- 
chandise on a C. O. D. basis and at 
this writing we have only five such 
accounts. So far as I am concerned, 
a customer is in one of two posi- 
tions: he is meeting our terms on a 
cash basis and receiving discounts, 
or has an overdue balance secured 
with a note that bears interest and 
permits him to retain his discount 
privilege. We look upon any other 
situation as purely temporary and 
one which the collection department 
can remedy. The exception to the 
C. O. D. rule is the retailer whose 
position in a credit way is so pre- 
carious that he warrants no more 
consideration than that condition af- 
fords. 


C.0.D. classification explained 


Before a man is placed on a 
C. O. D. basis I explain to him 
just what that provision involves, 
so far as placing him in an unfavor- 
able light with all his creditors is 
concerned, and do what we can to 
remedy his operating picture. There 
are some few pharmacists who need 
a little education in good business 
methods and ordinarily they can be 


saved from serious financial dif 
ficulty with a little counsel from us, 
For us, a druggist’s education is 
pretty good security and if he can 
master the few business details nec- 
essary to operating a store, he is 
pretty apt to succeed. If you find a 
drug store on a corner today, it is 
likely to be there 20 years from now 
as testimony to the general stability 
of such an enterprise. 

And it is just there, however, that 
another one of our policies evinces 
itself, which is: we do not set a 
man up in business. This practice 
among drug wholesalers is somewhat 
prevalent, but our company has an 
understanding with the banks which 
simmers down to this: they sell no 
drugs and we loan no money. So far 
as I am concerned, providing the 
merchandise with which to open a 
store is nothing more than loaning 
money, and in some cases the latter 
actually is done. A druggist is not 
a business man until he has opened 
his store, and the burden of doing 
that is on him. We sell only to busi- 
ness men, on a competitive basis, 
and have no interest in setting a 
man up in a store in order to corral 
him as a customer. 

From another standpoint, it seems 
to me that an established drugyist 
should resent having his wholesaler 
assist another man to go into busi- 
ness, often in a community where 
the trading areas overlap, and thus 
increase competition for the first 
man who financed himself. I real- 
ize this is a controversial question 
and my opinion is only the expres- 
sion of the policy of our company. 
Perhaps it is that I belong to the 
old school of business men, some- 
times termed “rugged individual- 
ists,” who believe that a man should 
stand on his own feet and rise or 
fall by his own efforts. Although I 
have no figures to support this con- 
tention, I rather imagine failures are 
greater among wholesaler-sponsored 
retailers than they are among those 
men who established themselves in 
business without coddling or financ- 
ing from a wholesaler. 


Keep reports up-to-date 


In assessing the worth of a pros- 
pective account, we depend largely 
upon the reports of the Portland 
Association of Credit Men, to say 
nothing of keeping abreast of all 

(Continued on page 23) 
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continue to mount. Budget out- 

lays are estimated at $71.6 bil- 
lion for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and $87.3 
billion for the following fiscal year. 
By June 30, 1953, the Federal 
Government will have 
spent about $402 bil- 
lion since the end of 
World War II. This 
amount exceeds by 
$88 billion the total 
spent during that war 
and exceeds by $235 
billion total Federal 
expenditures for the 
yearsfrom 1789 
through 1940. 

We have been told 
that heavy Govern- 
mental expenditures 
are of no real concern 
since the peak outlay 
for defense purposes 
will constitute only 
around 20 percent of 
the gross _ national 
product. 

But this is a dis- 
torted and misleading 
yardstick of our abil- 
ity to carry the load 
since the huge defense 
expenditures have been the most 
important factor in the expansion of 
the gross national product.’ Further- 
more, the goods, equipment, and 
services provided by defense ex- 
penditures do not directly constitute 
real wealth. 

The cardinal test of a nation’s 
capacity to bear financial burdens 
is to be found in the willingness and 
ability of the taxpayers to pay the 
bills. For the current fiscal year, it 
is estimated that taxes of all kinds 
—Federal, state, and local—will 
take more than 30 percent of total 
national income. Based upon past 
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The Darkening Shadow 


experience of other countries, this 
high proportion of taxation for gov- 
ernmental purposes is perilous be- 
cause of the strain imposed upon the 
economy and the living standards 
of the people. 

The extent of the drain by gov- 


THE DARKENING SHADOW 


Federal expenditures equal to income payments 
of states in blackened area, 





Estimated Federal expenditures for current fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, equal 
to estimated total income payments to all individuals in the blackened area, while 
total state and local expenditures equal aggregate income payments of states in 
crosshatched area, 


ernment of the people’s income is 
graphically presented on the accom- 
panying map. In 1929, Federal ex- 
penditures were less than two thirds 
of the total income payments to the 
inhabitants of California. In 1938, 
Federal expenditures were equal to 
the income payments of the eleven 
Pacific and Mountain states. For 
the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, it is estimated that Fed- 
eral expenditures will take the 
equivalent of the aggregate income 
payments of the Pacific and Moun- 
tain states and, in addition, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 





eg State and local expenditures equal to income 
payments of states in crosshatched area, 


Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and nearly three fourths 
of Missouri. This is shown by the 
blackened area on the accompany- 
ing map. If total state and local ex- 
penditures are added, the area would 
be extended to include the remain- 


Ie 


ing portion of Mis- 
souri, plus Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and 
two thirds of Georgia, 
as is shown by the 
crosshatched section of 
the map. In_ other 
words, total govern- 
mental expenditures 
for the current fiscal 
year will take an 
amount equal to all of 
the income payments 
to individuals of states 
with a land area that 
covers nearly four 
fifths of the country 
and has an aggragate 
population of' about 62 
million persons and 
more than 22 million 
workers. 

In order to meet its 
huge running ex- 
penses, the Govern- 
ment must collect revenue from all in- 
come groups in every nook and cor- 
ner of the country, and every worker 
is compelled to spend an increasing 
amount of time working for the Gov- 
ernment. In 1939, for instance, a mar- 
ried man with an income of $2,500 a 
year was exempt from Federal taxa- 
tion and was able to keep all his 
earnings. In the current fiscal year, 
however, he is compelled to work 
twenty-two days to pay his Federal 
income tax. A married person with 
an income of $5,000 a year would 
work thirty-four days for the Fed- 
eral Government; one with $10,000, 
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forty-three days; and one with 
$50,000, eighty-seven days. A per- 
son in the $100,000 class works 
nearly one half of his time for the 
Government, or more than three 
times as long as a person with a 
$5,000 income. Bradford B. Smith, 
Economist for the United States 
Steel Corporation, has pointed out: 
“There is no justification in morals 
or in the principles of individual 
liberty for progressive taxation. It 
is the simple looting through law 
of the more productive by the more 
numerous but less productive. Its 
appeal is demagogic, and its result 
is communism, which in turn is but 
a transitory stage in the evolution 
away from liberty into dictatorship 
. .. Sincere endorsement of progres- 
sive taxation, motivated often by 
generosity, is unwittingly one of the 
worst forces undermining individual 
liberty in America.” 

But aside from the injustice and 
the impairment to personal incen- 
tives involved in looting the rich, 
the revenue that can be obtained 
from this source is comparatively 
small. If all personal taxable income 
of $25,000 a year and over were 
confiscated by the Government, the 
amount would be sufficient to pay 
the current running expenses of the 
Federal Government for only about 
ten days. It stands to reason, there- 
fore, that as our tax burdens ex- 
pand, those in the lower income 
groups will not only have to spend 
an increasing number of days work- 
ing for the Government, but also 
will be forced to bear the bulk of 
additional taxes. 

In Great Britain, with a shrivel- 
ing of income of the wealthy, the 
tax burden is being shifted to the 
lower income groups. Data com- 
piled by the British Financial Sec- 
retary in a report to Parliament 
show that total taxes of those in the 
income group below £1,000 a year 
increased by 615 percent from 1938 
to 1949, while those receiving £1,000 
and over showed a gain of 170 per- 
cent. Whereas in 1938 only about 
20 percent of total personal income 
taxes was contributed by the lower 
income group, in 1949 the propor- 
tion had sharply increased to 40 
percent. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion of these taxes paid by those 
in the upper income groups de- 
clined during this period from 80 
percent of the total to 60 percent. 
The most striking change is shown 
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in the case of those with incomes of 
£10,000 and over. This group con- 
tributed over 30 percent of total 
personal income taxes in 1938 but 
only 13 percent in 1949, During this 
period, however, the net income 
after taxes of this group dropped 
from £69 million to £44 million, or 
a reduction of more than 36 percent. 
On income of £10,000 and over, 42 
percent was retained after taxes in 
1938 but only 23 percent in 1949. 

The British experience should be 
a dire warning to us as we are trav- 
eling down the same road to insolv- 
ency, and we must make a detour 
before it it too late. 

This country must, of course, 
spend whatever is necessary to bol- 
ster our national defense. But while 
we are spending staggering amounts 
for military purposes as a protec- 
tion against aggression, the Admin- 
istration is undermining our finan- 
cial segment, the cornerstone of our 
nation’s security, by condoning 
waste and extravagance that in the 
aggregate may approximate $10 bil- 
lion annually. Furthermore, there is 
no apparent official concern over 
our financial plight, as is evidenced 
by the fact that pressure groups 
within the Government itself are 
busily drawing up blueprints and 
propagandizing for all sorts of proj- 
ects that not only have no connec- 
tion with national defense, but also 
have a Utopian tinge. It is to be 
hoped that the taxpayers of the 
country will be aroused from their 
lethargy and, while there is still 
time, realize that they are the vic- 
tims of squandermaniacal public 
servants who are “selling them 
down the river.” The crucial finan- 
cial situation calls for a united front 
by those who pay the bills. 


Reprinted from the August 31, 

1951, issue of the New England Let- 

ter, published by The First National 
Bank of Boston 


Promoted at National Supply 


Pittsburgh: Francis H. Elliott has 
been named assistant general credit man- 
ager at Pittsburgh of The National Sup- 
ply Company, with administrative super- 
vision of the Engine Division and Ex- 
port Division credit offices. He will con- 
tinue in charge of the supervisory and 
staff work of the general credit office. 

Stanley L. Furman also was named as- 
sistant general credit manager at Pitts- 
burgh, with administrative supervision 
of the Eastern Division and Northwest 
Division credit offices. 
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dort YOU 
Qtocks? 


Because you think you can’t af- 
ford to? 


Because you’re afraid that 
there’s too much risk? 


Because you think a broker 
won’t bother with your $500 ... 
saves his service and his help for 
big customers only? 


Or, because you really don’t 
know too much about stocks or 
how you buy them anyway? 


If that’s how you feel about 
investing, we think you'll want 
to read “What Everybody Ought 
To Know ... About This Stock 
and Bond Business.” 


It’s written for you—a four- 
page pamphlet that answers the 
common questions anybody 
might ask—answers them in the 
plainest English possible. 


e 
If you’ve never bought stocks 
before, we think you'll find those 
answers interesting, helpful — 
yes, and surprising, too. 
There’s no charge for “What 
Everybody Ought To Know ... 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 


ness,’”’ of course. 


If you’d like a copy, just ask 
for our pamphlet on stocks and 
send your request to— 


Department NS] 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





When it comes to food 


Don't Discount the Jobber! 


HAT I have to say is en- 
tirely from an observer’s 
standpoint as one who 


has attempted to keep posted on some 
of the underlying trends in an in- 
dustry which some so called “author- 
ities” considered outmoded and on 
the way to early extinction only a 
few years back. Through its es- 
sential character and the leadership 
of exceptionally able men, this trade 
has experienced tremendous changes 
in the last decade and now seems as- 
sured of retaining an important posi- 
tion in the food distributing field. 

Before discussing briefly those 
trends which in my opinion have 
markedly improved its competitive 
position, let’s pause for a few mo- 
ments to see just whom we are talk- 
ing about when we speak of whole- 
sale grocers. To many, the term 
flashes a picture of an old-line serv- 
ice jobber handling dry groceries 
only on a comparatively long-term 
credit basis, whereas actually this 
segment of the trade now represents 
less than 50% of the total and does 
less than half the aggregate business 
for full line grocers according to the 
latest Government figures. 


Census figures 


For comparative purposes the Bu- 
reau of Census divides 10,528 whole- 
salers into two main groups in the 
1948 census, General Line of whom 
there were 4,262 and _ specialty 
houses 6,263, compared to a total of 
9,858 in the 1939 busines census, a 
gain of about 300 in each group. 

The general line houses in turn 
are divided into four main cate- 
gories and the specialty houses into 
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five and the comparative trend is 
shown below. 

States recording the largest dollar 
volume for the trade are New York, 
California, Texas, Pennsylvania, Il- 
linois, Ohio and Tennessee, in that 
order. These seven states contributed 
50% of the National total. 

Jobbers provided employment for 
about 137,000 persons with a pay- 
roll of 412 million dollars. In addi- 
tion to the paid employees, 7,147 
proprietor-owners devoted the major 


Establishments 
(Number) 


1948 


Voluntary group wholesalers.... 635 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses 211 
Non-affiliated wholesalers 

(1948 codes 211 & 215) 


Cash-carry depots 
Canned foods wholesalers ‘ 
Coffee, tea, spices distributors... | 573 
Flour distributors 294 
Frosted, frozen foods wholesalers 447 
Other specialty grocery distrib- 


1,138 





1957 


2,786 


4,428 


portion of their time to the trade 
in 1948, 

The foregoing figures are ques- 
tioned by some authorities in the 
industry and probably rightly so, as 
the line between the various types 
of operators is hard to define and 
subject to different interpretations 
depending upon the interests of the 
analyst. 

I do not believe the total number 
has changed greatly in the past two 
years although price increases last 
year brought sales to an all time 
high of $10,583 million. Any com- 
parison in dollar sales is of course, 
distorted by the depreciation in pur- 
chasing power of the dollar so that 
it is almost impossible to measure 
the actual increase in tonnage and 
units which is more important. 

One of the trade organizations re- 
ports a total of 11,034 net gain in 
voluntary group and cooperative 
membership in the past year with 
an estimate in excess of 127,000 re- 
tailers now affiliated. Teh American 
Institute of Food Distribution states 
that today the voluntary and coop- 
erative groups sell more than the 
large corporate chains. 


% of 
Change 


Sales entire year 
(thouand dollars) 
1939 1948 1939 


638 $1,633,954 $ 658,253 
136 582,340 154,651 
3,435,998 1,310,164 


382 146,829 62,668 
430 408,505 111,537 
703 590,961 173,980 
323 156,641 45,830 

32 239,630 8,447 


1,391,695 631,728 


+ 148 
+ 277 
+ 162 


+ 134 
+ 262 
+ 240 
+ 240 
+2370 


+120 





The type of wholesaler most of us 
are interested in is probably the gen- 
eral line ‘house, operating 4,265 
establishments in 1948. These firms 
handle better than 65% of the total 
wholesale grocery volume and it is 
on them that I wish to touch briefly. 


Earnings 


According to several surveys in 
the past three years, the percentage 
of net earnings on sales, net worth 
and working capital, all showed a 
steady decline for the period 1947- 
1949, at the same time dollar sales 
were climbing. Likewise, the em- 
phasis until 1950 was directed to 
an accelerated turnover of working 
capital, collections and inventory. 
Then came the Korean War and the 
all-out buying stampede. Whole- 
salers, like almost everyone else 
bought anything they could lay their 
hands on to satisfy the insistent de- 
mand from their customers and to 
accumulate stocks against higher re- 
placement costs. This demand fell 
off slightly in September and Octo- 
ber but was followed by a secondary 
boom in December and January. 
Since then the speculative interest 
has largely subsided and despite 
strenuous efforts to liquidate their 
long position, floor stocks rose fur- 
ther in the first two months this 
year by 6% and were 26% above 
the June 1950 level according to fig- 
ures from the Office of Business 
Economics. In relation to sales how- 
ever, this Governmental Department 
does not consider stocks as being 
greatly out of line. 

A review of the 1950 balance 
sheets and operating results received 
from our own customers compared 
to those for the previous year re- 
flected higher inventories and re- 
ceivables, less cash and heavier bank 
and trade liabilities with slightly 
higher profits but lower current 
ratios. 

Wholesale grocers’ sales for the 
first two months of 1951 were 27% 
ahead of those for the previous year 
but higher operating costs and a cer- 
tain amount of shading in profit 
margins to expedite the movement 
of their goods, resulted in smaller 
net earnings for the first half of the 
year at least. 

Business casualties through the 
close of April were 17% in number 
under the previous year. Those for 
wholesale food and farm products 
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The author was active in the forma- 
tion of the National Food Manufac- 
turers Credit Division of which he is 
presently a director and a past chair- 
man. He was educated in the Mount 
Vernon (N.Y.) schools and at New 
York University School of Commerce 
with supplementary courses in the 
National Institute of Credit. Before 
affiliating with the American Sugar 
Refining Company he was associated 
with the credit departments of Gen- 
eral Foods and Best Foods. 


for the first quarter were 14.5% as 
follows: 


1950 1951 % of Change 
“82. 70. — 14.5% 
$4.343 $2,314 — 47% 


Current trends 


Some years ago it became appar- 
ent that grocery-combination stores 
were here to stay and could be ex- 
pected to control an ever increasing 
share of the retail food business. 
Last year, for instance, the Govern- 
ment estimates that all stores in the 
food group did $31,798 million of 
which $25,575 million or more than 
80% went through such establish- 
ments. It is said that about four 
years ago the A. C. Neilson Com- 
pany estimated that 82% of home 
makers selected their grocery outlets 
because of the excellence of the meat 
departments. Jobbers realized that 
their survival would depend upon 
their ability to keep their present 
customers in business and to find 
new ones through modern merchan- 
dising and service plans, and the ex- 
pansion of their own facilities to 
supply their trade with their entire 
requirements. 

These additional lines required 
handling and purchasing programs 
entirely different from those of dry 
groceries alone and jobbers found 
that specialists were necessary to 
guarantee top quality products and 
to see that they reached the retailers 
in first grade condition. They have 
followed through to see that they 
were properly stored and merchan- 
dised at the retail level so their cus- 
tomers would be competitive not 
only from the standpoint of price 
but quality as well. 

So today we see a growing num- 
ber of alert jobbers enlarging their 
staffs to better serve their retail cus- 


tomers and re-equipping their ware- 
houses for more efficient storage and 
order handling because it is recog- 
nized that the former margins of 10 
to 15% are almost a thing of the 
past, and that the entire wholesale 
grocery function must now be con- 
densed within a relatively narrow 
range of from 5% to 9%. 

During this period of high labor 
costs, mechanization and maximum 
utilization of space is absolutely es- 
sential, and since the war it has been 
possible to acquire new equipment 
and rehabilitate old warehouses or 
build new ones to bring the ware- 
housing expenses in better relation 
to present profit margins. 


Services offered 


For years there was a great deal 
of lip service on the part of jobbers 
about what they intended to do for 
their customers. This is past the talk- 
ing and blueprint stage. They now 
offer manifold services of such a 
character as to guarantee outstand- 
ing results if properly applied by the 
retailers themselves. Here are some 
of the features offered which were 
hardly thought of ten years ago ex 
cept by a few pioneers. 

1. Retail store engineering by 
experts who can usually forecast 
the additional business obtainable 
through various installations and 
store layouts based on the propri- 
etor’s ability to invest the capital. 

2. Merchandising specialists in 
groceries, meats and produce who 
offer their trade the best advice ob- 
tainable on display sales promotion. 

3. Pre-printed order forms so re- 
tailers can check their grocery re- 
quirements and mail or telephone 
their orders to the supplier. These 
order forms frequently include a 
suggested retail price and competi- 
tive quotations. 

4. Retail accounting aids for sim- 
plification of records and weekly 
statistics as to sales, expenses and 
profits. One firm with which I am 
familiar, an outstanding example in 
the voluntary group field even pro- 
vides a daily, weekly and monthly 
accounting form which can serve as 
a basis for the preparation of tax 
returns, with comparative balance 
sheet items from one week to the 
next, 

5. Advertising aids including 
weekly specials—bulletins contain- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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$ DETAILS OF OPERATING EXPENSES: $ 


Seleries - Officers (or owners) 


NET SALES FOR PERIOD 
Cash $. 
Credit $ 













Salaries - Employees 
Rent, Heat, Light 
(Include Amortizetion of Leasehold) 





Inventory at start of Period $ 






Purchases for Period ———________ 













Advertising 








TOTAL $ 
Less: Inventory ot Delivery - lca 
Close of Period $ 











Insurance — — —_ 


COST OF GOODS SOLD... 
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GROSS PROFIT 






Depreciation (Fixtures, Trucks, ete.) 





Less: Operating Expense — 








Miscellaneous (Other Operating Expenses) 








NET OPERATING PROFIT 





TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSE 













Other Additions and Deductions [net) _ 


NET PROFIT BEFORE FEDERAL INCOME TAXES |___ 








Less: Federal Income Taxes Interest Paid (Expense) — 














Cash Discount Earned (Income) —.- ____ 
SSS = 
















Fire Insurance Carried: On Merchandise $—— 





——________. On Furniture and Fixtures $—_ 


een 









Liability Insurance Corried On Premises $_———___ 





On Auto and Truck $. Other Insurance {Type and Amt) 










Neme of Bank ——____— 





Title to Business Premises is in the mamma 0 $ 





If Premises leased stote Annuel Rental $ Lease Expires. 





The foregoing statement (both sides) hes been carefully read by the undersigned (both the printed and written material) and is, to my knowledge. 
in all respects complete, accurate, and truthful. It discloses to you the true state of (our) (my) financial condition on the date indicated. Since thet time 
there has been no material unfavorable change in (our) (my) financial condition other than indicated below under “Remarks.” The figures submitted are 
not estimated. They have been taken from (our) (my) Books. 

(We) (1!) make the foregoing financial statement in writing intending that you should rely upon it for the purpose of our obtaining merchandise 
from you on credit. 












Nome of Individual or Firm 
Vf Partnership, neme partners ————— 
lf Corporation, name officers 

How long established 





Previous business experience 


where 







Date of signing Statement. Street. 


Witness 


Residence Address 
of Witness 





Signed by. 












Title 


REMARKS: [Attach separate sheet if necessary) 


Publications Department 
National Association of Credit Men 





impler Financial 
Statement Form 





This is Form 10, the latest in NACM’s series 
of simplified financial statement forms. 


Form 10 is the result of a year’s work by a 
committee of credit executives and accountants. 
The smallest “small business man” can give you 
the information you want without loss of time or 
temper if you ask for it on Form 10. The wording 
is clear and definite. The type is clean and read- 


will be a real addition to your 


And this is only one of 
the many NEW and com- 
pletely revised financial 
statement forms designed 
to help you get the financial 
information you need to do 
the best job possible for 
your company. No matter 
who your customer is, 
small retailer or large de- 
partment store, one-man 
machine shop or big manu- 
facturer, there is a financial 
statement form published 
by the National Association 
of Credit Men to fill the 
bill. 


You owe it to yourself 
to look over all these new 
forms. A sample book con- 
taining all of them is yours 
for the asking. Why not 
send for one right now? 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Manufacturer’s Approach to 


JOBBER CREDITS 


considerations which face any 

manufacturer—and every sales 
and credit executive will do well to 
keep them permanently in mind— 
are these: the sales problem or ob- 
jective in the trading area, the busi- 
ness outlook in that area, the volume 
potential represented by the jobber 
in relation to the risk involved and 
the familiar three Cs of credit— 
character, capacity or capability and 
capital. 

These considerations are particu- 
larly important with respect to 
prospective new outlets but they ap- 
ply equally as well in connection 
with old accounts. 


|: SEEMS to me that the basic 


The sales problem 


Now let’s examine those basic 
considerations individually. 

First, we have the sales problem 
or objective in the trading area. 
Generally speaking, the sales prob- 
lem stems from a weakness in exist- 
ing distribution outlets or an in- 
crease in the market potential. In 
either case, the credit executive 
needs complete information in order 
to approach the credit aspects of 
the situation from the standpoint of 
the overall objective of his firm. If 
the jobber under consideration rep- 
resents unquestionable credit re- 
sponsibility, the approval becomes a 
mere formality. However, often- 
times the problem is complicated by 
financial or operating weaknesses in 
the jobber’s business, which require 
careful analysis. 

Having determined the sales prob- 
lem, we must look at the general 
business outlook in the community. 


3 


by E. F. JOHNSON 


Credit Manager, United Service Division, 


General Motors Corporation, Detroit 


The author, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, entered the credit 
field in 1925 in the clothing industry. 
Three years later he joined the credit 
department of a paint manufacturer 
and in 1931 that of his present com- 
pany. He has been general credit 
manager for the past twelve years. 
* 


This is particularly essential if the 
jobber is not fully equipped in every 
respect to qualify for the task of 
penetrating the market. If the busi- 
ness outlook is good, the credit ex- 
ecutive can feel reasonably sure that 
the jobber will be able to develop 
some additional volume. 

But here again, if the jobber is 
having capital or operating troubles, 
the manufacturer can ill afford to 
overlook the possible problems 
which might ensue before undertak- 
ing a great amount of development 
work and expense, all of which leads 
us to the next basic consideration— 
the volume potential in relation to 
the risk involved. 

Wnless this basic consideration is 


carefully appraised and proper safe- 
guards established at the outset, the 
acquisition of additional sales lines 
by the jobber could very well lead to 
serious complications not only for 
the new supplier but for other sup- 
pliers as well—to say nothing of 
the effect over-expansion might 
have on the jobber’s business. 


A case of the C’s 


Since this is not intended as a 
lecture on credit it should not be 
necessary to dwell at length on the 
three Cs of credit, with which you 
are all familiar. However, I thought 
it might be well to relate to you the 
history of one case in point, as an 
illustration of what can happen 
when the basic considerations are 
carefully examined. 

In 1947 our sales department 
asked for credit consideration of a 
new distributing outlet, involving 
initial stocks of our merchandise in 
the amount of $50,000. Our inves- 
tigation disclosed that the jobber 
operated in a highly competitive 
trading area where we already had 
several distributors. However, we 
also discovered that, despite the ex- 
istent multiple distribution, we were 
not then penetrating the market 
along certain specialized lines and 
that this particular jobber was in 
position to “tap” the market for us. 
It was estimated that the firm rep- 
resented a potential of somewhere 
around $250,000 of additional busi- 
ness annually for us. This meant 
that monthly requirements of our 
merchandise might average some- 
where around $20,000 and that our 
credit exposure could range up to 
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$50,000 after initial stocks had been 
paid for. 

At this point 1 might mention 
that we always consider credit first 
on the basis of a realistic estimate 





THOUGHTS WHILE HAILING A CAB 


Joe says the Doe Company Must remember to check on how 
has been slow paying their their account stands with us. 
account lately. 






of the applicant’s requirements of Q 
our merchandise because restriction O 
of an account to a lower credit limit 8 PB 


does not provide ample room for 
development of a promising outlet. 
In other words, I feel that it is per- 
haps short-sighted for a credit ex- 
ecutive to consider a new account 
for anything less than the maximum 
possible requirements of the jobber 
at the outset. Unless this is done it 
often becomes necessary to hold 
orders temporarily and to engage in 
considerable correspondence later 
on, if the jobber begins to develop a 
volume on the manufacturer’s lines. Hope whatever is wrong at ‘| Ohwell... we don’t have to 

Now let’s get back to the case Doe is only temporary. worry... our American Credit 
under discussion. insurance guarantees payment 
of our accounts. 





Discouraging finances 

A financial statement submitted 
by the firm revealed a very modest 
net worth and liabilities of more 
than six times the ownership invest- 
ment—a condition which at first 
glance hardly seemed to justify a 
line of credit in any amount, much 
less the $50,000 exposure under 
consideration. However, closer ex- 
amination disclosed that more than 
50% of the total debt was owing 
to officers of the corporation. This, 
of course, suggested the use of a 
subordination agreement for the 
protection of suppliers. 

Character-wise, the principals of AMERICAN CrepiT INsuRANCE pays you when your 
the business had unblemished rec- customers can’t... protects you against the many 
ords. We found the reputation of unpredictable events that can cause your “best 
the firm itself to be excellent. Oper- credit risks” to default. It enables you to get cash 
ations showed a consistent perform- for past due accounts, improves your credit standing 
ance considerable above average, with banks and suppliers. American Credit policies 
with profits being left in the busi- are available to insure all, a specific group or just 
ness. An analysis of the operations one account. Ask the American Credit office in your 
on the premises dispelled any sus- city for our book, or write AMERICAN CREDIT 
picion with respect to the possibility INpemnity Company or New York, Dept. 47, 
of fictitious figures having been de- First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. ° 
veloped—thus testifying to the FPR 
capability of those in management. ; ee 
In fact, everything was extremely PRESIDENT 





This book helps you plan sound credit policy, gives additional 
facts on American Credit insurance... send for your copy today! 
















favorable—that is, everything ex- 
cept the financial ras of the Ae 
business and the availability of cap- a 
ital for the sales expansion which OL) TTY 
seemed certain to result from the ex- MALS 
pected acquisition of our lines of tek hs eS ae 
merchandise. 1 
We pointed out to the manage- GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


ment the unfavorable position in 
which outside creditors were placed OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
(Continued on page 25) THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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THE TAX LAW OF 1951 


Features of Interest to Executives 


detailed summary of the Rev- 
A enue Act of 1951 as issued 
by the staff of the Joint 
Congressional Internal Revenue 
Committee covers a number of items 
in the Act which are of interest to 
treasurers, secretaries, and corporate 
officers charged with tax problems 
of their company. 
_ The summary indicates that in- 
dividual taxes will be. increased 
$2,289 billion and corporate income 
and excess profit taxes will be in- 
creased by $2,207 billion with the 
increase in excise or sales taxes set 
at $1,204 billion. 

Some of the main items covered 
in this summary report by its staff 
to the Congressional Joint Internal 
Revenue Committee which will be 
of special interest to the corporate 
officers of manufacturers and whole- 
salers are as follows: 


Individual income taxes 


The law provides for an increase 
of 11 per cent of the present tax 
on the first $2,000 ($4,000 in the 
case of married couples) of surtax 
net income, and for surtax net in- 
come in excess of this amount, about 
11.75 per cent of the tax computed 
under present law or 9 per cent of 
the surtax net income remaining 
after the deduction of the present 
tax, whichever is smaller. 

The 25-per cent alternative tax on 
capital gains is increased to 26 per 
cent. The rate increases on ordinary 
income are made as of Nov. 1, 1951, 
the date when increased withholding 
becomes effective, and are to termi- 
nate as of Dec. 31, 1953. The change 
in the alternative tax on capital 
gains is effective with respect to 
the calendar years 1952 and 1953. 

The law also grants heads of 
households 50 per cent of the bene- 
fits of income splitting now enjoyed 
by married persons. For calendar 
year taxpayers this head-of-house- 
hold provision is effective begin- 
ning in 1952, 

The law raises the effective rate 
limitation, or maximum combined 
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normal tax and surtax on total net 
income, from the 87 per cent pro- 
vided by present law to 88 per cent. 

New withholding tables are pro- 
vided to reflect the increased taxes. 
The withholding is at 20 per cent 
as contrasted to 18 per cent in pres- 
ent law. The Act provides that ad- 
ditional withholding may be author- 
ized where both the employer and 
employe agree to it. 


Corporate taxes 


The law provides a corporate in- 
come tax rate of 30 per cent on the 
first $25,000 of each corporation’s 
income, and a 52 per cent rate on 
all income in excess of $25,000. This 
compares with present rates of 25 
per cent on the first $25,000 of in- 
come, and 47 per cent on all income 
in excess of $25,000. 

The top corporate income tax 
rate, taken together with the 30 per 
cent excess profits tax rate, gives a 
combined rate of 82 per cent apply- 
ing to adjusted excess profits net 
income, as compared with a com- 
bined rate of 77 per cent under 
existing law. 

The law provides a ceiling rate of 
18 per cent for excess profits tax 
and consolidated return purposes, 
which when taken together with the 
maximum effective rate of about 52 
per cent under the corporate income 
tax, means that in no case will more 
than about 70 per cent of a corpora- 
tion’s income be taken in income, 
consolidated return and _ excess 
profits taxes. Present law provides 
a ceiling rate on income taxes and 
excess profits taxes, taken together, 
of 62 per cent. 

The law also reduces from 85 to 
83 per cent the proportion of the 
average base period net income 
which may be taken into acount in 
computing the excess profits credit. 
The normal tax and surtax rate 
changes provided by the bill are 
effective April 1, 1951, and are to 
terminate April 1, 1954. The ceiling 
rate change also is effective April 
1, 1951, and will not be generally 


operative after June 30, 1953, the 
termination date for the excess 
profits tax. 


Capital gains 

The capital gains tax rate is 
raised from 25 to 26 per cent for 
the calendar years 1952, 1953 and 
1954. The change in the percentage 
of average base period net income 
taken into account for excess profits 
tax purposes is effective July 1, 
1951 and, like the ceiling rate, will 
not be operative after the termina- 
tion of the excess profits tax. 

The law also provides a new cor- 
porate normal tax rate for 1951 for 
calendar year corporations. This 
rate is 2834 per cent which, when 
combined with the 22 per cent sur- 
tax rate, gives a top rate of 5034 
per cent for 1951. Thus, the tax 
rate in 1951 of these calendar year 
corporations are increased by three- 
quarters of the increase applicable 
in 1952 and 1953. This is roughly 
the equivalent of making the full 
5-percentage-point increase effec- 
tive April 1, 1951. 

For corporations with taxable 
years beginning prior to July 1, 
1950, and ending after March 31, 
1951, the bill provides a formula 
for prorating the taxes due under 
the law in effect prior to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1950, under existing law 
and under the bill for years begin- 
ning after March 31, 1951. For 
corporations with taxable years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1950, and 
ending after March 31, 1951, the 
bill prorates the taxes due under 
existing law and under the bill for 
years beginning after March 31. 

Amends Section 10.7’ in order to 
exclude net long term capital gains 
from the undistributed income sub- 
ject to the Section 102 tax. The 
amendment also provides, in effect, 
that the capital gain tax is not to be 
allowed as a deduction in comput- 
ing income subject to the Section 
102 tax. Effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning after Dec. 


31, 1950. 
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Related corporations 


The law adds a new Subsection 
(C) to Section 15 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, dealing with cases 
where, after Dec. 31, 1950, corpora- 
tions split up into two or more 
corporations for the purpose of ob- 
taining one or more additional $25,- 
000 surtax exemptions and $25,000 
minimum excess profits credits. 


The new subsection provides that 
if a corporation transfers, after that 
date, all or part of its property 
other than money to a newly organ- 
ized corporation (or to a dormant 
corporation utilized for that pur- 
pose), the transferee corporation 
will not be allowed to have $25,000 
of its income exempt from surtax, 
nor be allowed a minimum excess 
profits credit of $25,000, if after 
the transfer and during any part of 
the taxable year the old corporation 
or its stockholders, or both, own 
80 per cent or more of its voting 
stock or 80 per cent of the total 
value of its stock, unless it can be 
shown by a clear preponderance of 
the evidence that the corporate split- 
up was not made with a major pur- 
pose of obtaining an additional sur- 
tax-exemption or minimum excess- 
profits credit. 


Corporate liquidations 


Under the Revenue Act of 1950, 
domestic corporations, including 
personal holding companies, may 
be liquidated under Section 112 (B) 
(7) of the code for limited period 
without payment of capital gain 
tax by the stockholders on the ap- 
preciation in value of assets held by 
the companies. The law extends the 
application of Section 112 (B) (7) 
so that taxpayers may exercise a 
similar election to cover liquidations 
of corporations during 1952. 

A new section is added to provide 
for the non-recognition of gain from 
the receipt of stock in corporate ex- 
changes carrying out transactions 
know as spin-offs. The benefits of 
the provision are limited to reorgan- 
ization in which the new corporation 
as well as the old corporation is in- 
tended to carry on a business after 
the reorganization and where only 
stock (other than preferred) is dis- 
tributed. Non-recognition of gain 
also is to be denied in cases where 
the reorganization was principally a 
device for the distribution of the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Follow your leaders 


Four months ago a group of experienced credit executives 
—people who hold responsible credit positions—graduated 
from the fifth session of the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management which the National Association of 
Credit Men conducts in collaboration with Dartmouth 
College’s Amos Tuck School of Business Administration. 


Why in the world should such 
people want to go back to school? 


It’s very simple. They felt that they probably didn't know 
everything there was to know about their jobs. And perhaps 
they never will. But the school was offering courses which 
they saw could help them to do their .jobs better and bring 
the next promotion nearer. They—and their companies— 
recognized that the Graduate School could give those execu- 
tives something that experience alone could never give them: 
a more immediate understanding of the over-all problems 
that business faces, not just credit problems but marketing, 
finance, in short management problems. 


What about you? 


The National Institute of Credit is organized todo the same 
thing at all levels. The beginner, the assistant, the credit 
manager—all can gain a fresh outlook, a new insight, a fuller 
all-around grasp of business by study with the National 
Institute of Credit. Call up your local chapter today or, if 
there is no chapter near you, write to the address below. 


National Institute of Credit 
New York 3,N. Y. 


229 Fourth Avenue 
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Business Books 


Economic ErFects oF Section 102 
The Penalty Tax on Unreason- 
able Accumulation of Profits. 
Published by Tax Institute, Inc., 
457 Nassau Street. Princeton. 
N. J. Price $5.00. 

Treasurers, secretaries and other 
corporation executives who are 
charged with the tax problems of 
their companies may find this book, 
which was published in September 
1951, of considerable help in deter- 
mining what they must do to com- 
ply with the well known Section 
102. The book is a summary of a 
research study made by a special 
committee appointed by the Tax In- 
stitute to explore the economic ef- 
fects of Section 102 on the future 
of industry. 

The Tax Institute Committee un- 
der the guidance of Mr. J. K. Las- 
ser, at that time president of the 
Tax Institute, and Professor Al- 
fred G. Buehler and Mr. Weston 
Vernon, Jr., chairmen of the Panel 
Committee, devised and carried out 
an ingenious scheme for obtaining 
hitherto inaccessible information. 

Data buried in case histories of 
their clients were tapped through 
recourse to the tax lawyer and tax 
accountant. Both the results ob- 
tained and methods that were em- 
ployed are of particular interest. 
Following a preliminary survey of 
the field by Professor K. M. Wil- 
liamson, a questionnaire was sent to 
tax practitioners in all parts of the 
country. Concurrently, a factfinding 
panel composed of fifteen lawyers, 
accountants, and businessmen and 
two economists met in a two-day 
closed conference to relate and ex- 
amine case histories and to explore 
the economic effects of the provi- 
sion, 

The effects most emphasized 
were: accentuation of the business 
cycle, concentration of business en- 
terprise, and discrimination against 
small business. The fear and uncer- 
tainty caused by the provision were 
repeatedly emphasized by partici- 
pants. Among the other effects 
noted were premature or unwise ex- 
pansion, debt rather than equity fi- 
nancing, sales and mergers of busi- 
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ness enterprises, and retardation of 
business development. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
SPEECH. By Lionel Crocker, Pro- 
fessor of Speech, Denison Uni- 
versity. The Roland Press, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. Price $4.00. 

The popularity of courses in pub- 
lic speaking as now offered by vari- 
ous chapters of the National Insti- 
tute of Credit seems to indicate a 
serious interest among business men 
and women in developing their abil- 
ity to “stand on their feet and ex- 
press their ideas.” The book named 
above was designed primarily as a 
class room text, but will provide 
credit executives and their assist- 
ants with an excellent home study 
text on this important subject. 

This book has been carefully 
planned to meet the practical needs 
of those who seek to improve their 
use of speech in the various situa- 
tions of public, business, or private 
life. The author offers a thorough 
study of the relationships of speak- 
er, speech, audience, and occasion— 
the four fundamentals of the speech 
situation. He explains the impor- 
tance of human motives and their 
use by the speaker, at the same time 
emphasizing the need for high eth- 
ical standards and sincerity. The 


UUM AAA 

Executives charged with the tax 
problems of their corporations will 
find a wealth of information about 
the 1951 Revenue Act in a 192 
page booklet just issued by the 
Commerce Clearing House Prod- 
ucts Company, 214 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. This book- 
let is available at $1.00 per copy, 
$4.75 for five copies, and $9.00 for 
ten copies. 

Besides giving the full text of 
the Revenue Act of 1951, extensive 
explanations of various important 
points are presented in the first 
eighty pages of the booklet. If you 
should write for a copy of this 
booklet please mention that you saw 
this announcement in Credit and 
Financial Management. 
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text 1s liberally illustrated with se- 
lections and complete speeches by 
leaders in public life. A feature of 
the book is Appendix I, which pre- 
sents suggestions and exercises by 
five other successful teachers in this 
field. 

Written by one of the most ex- 
perienced men in the field, the con- 
tent of BUSINESS AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPEECH is com- 
prehensive, offering sound informa- 
tion and advice not only on the plat- 
form speech and normal business 
situations, but also upon such re- 
lated material as the problems faced 
by the program chairman of civic 
and other organizations. 


Sizinc Up PeopLe—How to Judge 
and Analyze Personality, Intelli- 
gence and Ability in Others. By 
Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. 
Laird. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Price $3.75. 
Business executives are quite 

prone to make snap judgments 

about individuals they meet. Wheth- 
er these judgments are right or 
wrong they have a considerable ef- 
fect upon business relationships. 

When time and experience prove 

some of these snap judgments 

wrong, executives may ask them- 
selves: “Why was I so far out of 
line about Joe Dokes?” 

Based on a sound scientific know]- 
edge of the psychology of individual 
differences, the material in SIZ- 
ING UP PEOPLE is presented in 
simple, everyday language. It em- 
phasizes the practical application of 
modern psychological theories in 
many business sitiations. Many ex- 
amples from pyesent-day business 
and industry, as well as from the 
pages of history, clarify each psy- 
chological principle presented. Other 
practical aids include training ex- 
ercises and self-tests which will be 
helpful. 

Beginning with a chapter on how 
to avoid blunders in sizing up 
others, SIZING UP PEOPLE goes 
on to discuss how people differ; 
how human abilities are graded; 
how to determine intelligence, pri- 
mary mental abilities, and mechani- 
cal and engineering abilities; how 
glands are related to personality; 
simple personality patterns; how to 
estimate trustworthiness ; when and 
how to use mental and aptitude 
tests, etc. 
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WE OUGHT 70 GET TOGETHER AND 


DO SOMETHING FOR MRS. GREEN / 


Poor service at a prohibitive cost is typical of many government agencies. 
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THATS RIGHT! BILL DIED 
ALMOST 3 MONTHS AGO AND 
HIS G.I. INSURANCE HASNT 
COME THROUGH YET 


Join now with a movement working for “Better Government at a Better Price.” 


N investigating the Veterans Administration 

the bipartisan Hoover Commission disclosed 
that conflicting lines of authority and volumes of 
complicated rules and directions had slowed work 
to a snail’s pace. And in one section of the Veterans 
Insurance they found that there were 24 supervisors 
to every 25 employees! 

With such a set-up it’s small wonder that it takes 
80 days to settle a death claim on a G.I. insurance 
policy (private insurance companies settle most 
death claims within 15 days)—or that the costs of 
running the V.A. are far above what is normal or 
necessary. 

The Hoover Report recommendations were de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of Federal 
operations like the V.A. And today, 50% of 


condition—save billions more. For example, full 
enactment of the recommendations as they affect the 
V.A. would bring better service to veterans and save 
millions of tax dollars. 

But to assure their passage, these beneficial acts 
need your help now! 
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HERE’S WHAT TO DO. Send today for the FREE booklet, 
“Will We Be Ready?” This booklet gives the 

rousing story behind the Hoover Report— 
the startling facts it disclosed—the wonder- 
ful progress it has made. It’s a blueprint for 
action that will help you finish a job on 
which our National Security may depend. 


ee eer ee et eet ea ae 
the recommendations have been enacted | TEAR OUT COUPON to remind yourself to 
into law. They’ve made a big start in the im- = this ree ons iar a 
: eos oover Report, Box » Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pp ortant job of modernizing gover meneas i I WANT TO LEARN more about how I can work 
machinery and cut waste by over $2 billion | for “better government at a better price.” Please 
annually. | send me your free bipartisan booklet, “Will We Be 
Ready?” 
Now the rest of the Report recommenda-_ | 
: | Name 
tions are before Congress. It passed, they 
| Address 


will put our government in top running 1. 


This message is published in the public interest by 
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OPERATION SALVAGE 


by JOHN NEIMAN 


Assistant Secretary, National Association of Credit Men, Central lowa Unit 


GOOD credit manager is 
A one who can make every 

sale and have very few 
losses. You may say that is im- 
possible, but there is some manner 
in which every customer, who wishes 
to buy something, can be sold and 
sold in a safe way, so that you can 
get the money. The difficulty usu- 
ally is that, because of the amount 
of the sale, or the time involved, you 
do not have the time to figure out 
which is the safe way to make that 
particular sale, 

The same theory of credit is ap- 
plicable to all lines, but let’s make 
it more specific by looking at the 
pudding material line. lowa perhaps 
has more liberal mechanic lien laws 
than many, of not most, other states. 
For instance, a sub-contractor or 
material man has sixty days from the 
day he last furnished his material 
on a job in which to file a mechanics 
lien and if he is dealing direct with 
the owner he has ninety days from 
the date he last furnished material 
in which to file a mechanics lien. 

We have no requirements that you 
need to serve a notice of intention 
to file a mechanics lien nor need you 
show that the materials actually went 
into the building. You must merely 
show that they were furnished for 
that building. Recause I am not fa- 
miliar with the mechanics lien laws 
of other states, you will find that I 
refer a great deal to the laws as we 
have them in Iowa, but the same 
theory and the reasons would apply 
in any state. 


Identify the job 


As I have said, under the laws of 
our state, it is necessary to show that 
the materials were furnished for a 
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particular job. In order to carry out 
that requirement, the parties taking 
the orders should show what job the 
materials are furnished for, the in- 
voice should show the same infor- 
mation. The delivery ticket should 
show the same information, and if 
possible, it should be signed. If 
everyone does his pari, there is no 
difficulty then in showing that the 
materials are furnished for a par- 
ticular job. 

There is another reason why it is 
important that all invoices carry the 
job where: the materials were de- 
livered. In almost all states a home 


John Neiman is the son of Don E. 
Neiman, secretary-treasurer of the 
NACM, Central lowa Unit, in Des 
Moines. He has worked on and off 
for the Association since 1930 and 
has been full-time assistant secretary 
for some time. A graduate of Drake 
University Law School (1941) he is 
a member of the Polk County, State 
of lowa and American Bar Associa- 
tions. 


is not exempt from a debt incurred 
for materials which went into the 
construction of the home, or even 
into the repair of the home. Such 
happens to be the law in our State. 
You may find that you overlooked 
an account and collection looks al- 
most impossible until you discover 
when you get out the invoices that 
the materials went into a man’s home 
and his home is liable for payment 
of that debt, so you can end up 
salvaging a bad account. 


Follow-up 


So far the discussion has been con- 
fined almost wholly to mechanics 
liens, but there are other types of 
accounts on which you have no lien 
rights on which an operations sal- 
vage may be necessary. In your or- 
ganization you should have set up 
a definite system for following pay- 
ment of accounts; that is, a definite 
letter system of the accounts that are 
followed at regular intervals, which 
are not too far apart. The man who 
waits six months to first write a de- 
linquent account may find that he 
has lost a lot of his delinquent ac- 
counts. 

That follow-up is important all 
along the line in collecting your ac- 
counts, It is true, don’t forget, that 
merchandise on your shelves makes 
you no profit, but, by the same token, 
merely because you sold it does not 
mean that you have made a profit. 
You can’t begin to figure your prof- 
its until you have collected for the 
sale. If you follow accounts at reg- 
ular intervals and have a close fol- 
low-up, you'll collect from more 
sales, and be able to figure more 
profits. 

It is surprising, but is neverthe- 
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less human nature, that the more 
delinquent an account becomes the 
more chance there is for dispute. If 
you have never tried using notes in 
connection with delinquent account 
problems, I suggest that you think 
about them, at least. In most places 
in the country, you will find nu- 
merous lawyers who, when a suit is 
brought on account will deny the 
account, and make you prove the 
entire account. In that case, you 
must prove that the merchandise was 
ordered, and prove from your origi- 
nal records that the merchandise was 
charged and the charge is still out- 
standing, that the extensions and 
prices are correct, that the prices are 
the reasonable prices of the merchan- 
dise, and you must prove delivery. 


Try a note 


At times some of those things be- 
come hard to do, but if a man wants 
an extension of time and you say 
that you will go along provided he 
signs a note, and then if it should 
become necessary to sue, you do not 
have to prove delivery of your mer- 
chandise, the note is an admission. 
Furthermore, you can be collecting 
interest on your delinquent account. 

One credit manager has an un- 
usual variety of a note which he has 
found very successful. He heads it, 
“EXTENSION AGREEMENT”, 
and he starts it out, “In considera- 
tion of blank Company extend- 
ing additional time to blank 
debtor to pay his account I, the 
debtor, agree to pay,” etc., and the 
agreement thereon reads exactly as 
a note. He finds that his customers 
do not object to signing the Ex- 
tension Agreement as they perhaps 
would to a note, yet it has the same 
effect. At the same time, he places 
his account beyond dispute, and by 
following the account in this man- 
ner he cuts down his credit losses. 
He is able to salvage many delin- 
quent accounts. 

Some of you may say that I have 
been talking about the type of ac- 
count with which you do not care to 
deal; that your only losses come 
about when a well-rated account 
suddenly goes sour for some un- 
explained reason. If you are one of 
those saying that, think back over 
your customers. I believe you will 
discover that the customers who are 
harder to please, who are demand- 
ing, and occasionally getting extra 
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discounts as a premium for their 
business, are those customers who 
discount their bills, or pay prompt, 
and about whom there is no credit 
worry. It is true that you do not 
have to carry the account and you 
have a quicker turn-over on the 
money on sales to that type of a 
firm, but at the same time, that 
type of firm may carry your over- 
head but your net profit is going to 
come from the type of firm which 
you may have to watch closely but 
with whom you have less trouble 
saleswise. 


Getting out from under 


To get back to Operation Salvage, 
in connection with delinquent ac- 
counts which you have, do not hold 
on to them too long. It is true that 
you may have some collection costs, 
but at the same time you are going 
to take some bigger losses on ac- 
counts that never pay, and that 
could have been collected if placed 
for collection after a reasonable 
time. It may sound silly to you but 


A REMINDER! 
Order YOUR copy of the 


CREDIT MANUAL OF 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 





we have found that people who place 
accounts for collection at the end 
of ninety days in some lines, and 
120 days in other lines, have cheaper 
collection costs than those who wait 
for six months or a year before 
placing the account for collection. 
If you wait a year to place $1,000 
worth of accounts for collection, and 
get nothing back, you have had a 
$1,000 loss, but if you wait three 
to four months, do the same thing, 
and collect $900, you have had a 
$100 loss. Your overall record will 
look much better. 


Keep separate records 


Under our law, as I said, you have 
sixty days in which to file a mechan- 
ics lien from the date of furnishing 
the last materials. Now, the only 
way that a man can keep track of 
when his sixty days are about to 
expire is to keep separate job rec- 
ords on each job. In other words, 
if he has a contractor who has ten 
separate job records, and on those 
jobs going, he is going to need ten 


job ledger cards charge against that 
job only the invoices that were fur- 
nished and delivered for that par- 
ticular job. Then he can tell at a 
glance when his time is getting short. 
If he attempts to run the whole thing 
on to a ledger card, he is going to 
mix up his time and his invoices, 
and he will end up with no lien right. 

There is another reason for these 
job cards. Because of the liberal 
mechanics lien law which we have 
in our state, the courts insist on 
rather strict compliance with it, so 
they have held that the material man 
who takes a payment from a con- 
tractor on his job takes it at his 
peril; that is, he must find out from 
the contractor where the money re- 
ceived came from and apply it on 
that job, and he cannot promiscu- 
ously apply it on any job that he 
desires. By keeping the separate job 
cards, it is immediately called to his 
attention when the credit is received 
that he has to find out where to 
apply it. In that way he keeps his 
lien rights open. 

You may wonder how all of this 
ties into an article entitled “Opera- 
tion Salvage.’’ There are many con- 
tractors ‘who financially, or as far 
as net worth is concerned, are not 
worthy of credit, but when you have 
the additional security behind you of 
a mechanics lien, you can afford to 
sell them on credit and, if necessary, 
file your mechanics lien. In most 
cases, you will get paid. Don’t for- 
get this in connection with the sales 
that often times in the history of 
the contracting business a man who 
has started out with nothing but 
ability has turned out to be one of 
the best contractors in the town. If 
you went along with him originally, 
on your sales, by following your 
lien procedure, and got your money, 
and his business grew, it is quite 
natural for him to continue tu look 
after his friends and continue to give 
you his business in the future. 

The credit man is more important 
to his firm today than ever. We are 
in the midst of inflation. If you do 
not get your money promptly, but 
wait six or nine months, when you 
do receive it, its purchasing power 
has probably dropped ten per cent. 
Clearly there is a net loss on such 
a transaction ; with the necessity for 
increased operating capitol under 
present conditions, you are really 
the ones who must act as guardians 
of your company’s finances. 








LEGAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Can a creditor write a let- 
ter to a debtor's employer, 
saying it would appreciate 
anything the latter could 
do to help in the collection 
thereof? 


|: WILL be of considerable inter- 


est to credit men to know that 

this question has been decisively 
answered by the Court of Appeals 
in Kentucky, in a certain case, the 
facts of which will be mentioned 
herein. The Court had to change its 
mind on the matter, however, be- 
fore it came up with the decision 
which now stands. 

The facts are these: A certain 
finance Company having a claim 
against an employee of a Medical 
Depot of the United States Govern- 
ment had talked with the Personnel 
Director of that Depot and later 
wrote a letter, mailed in the usual 
course of the mail and received by 
the said Director, in which the fi- 
nance Company called attention to 
the claim against the employee and 
stated the amount of the balance and 
the fact that five payments were in 
arrears. There was little else which 
the finance Company said except to 
add that the employee had informed 
the finance Company that he was not 
going to pay and asking that “any- 
thing you can do for us in this mat- 
ter will certainly be appreciated.” 

Early in 1951 this Court held 
that the writing of this letter was 
an invasion of a right to privacy. 
Voneye vs Turner Jan. 30, 1951. In 
the opinion of the Court allusions 
were made to objectionable methods 
employed by various “loan com- 
panies” to coerce the payments of 
debts; and when the methods em- 
ployed are such as to constitute an 
actionable invasion, truthfulness is 
no defence. 


Credit men object 
This decision did not stand long 
because on a petition for a rehearing 


the same Court reversed itself. It 
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by CARL B. EVERBERG 


Assistant Professor of Law, Boston University 


may be said in praise of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association and 
its attorney, Alan Neil Schneider, 
Esq., that a very fine brief filed by 
said branch and attorney as amicus 
curiae was undoubtedly largely re- 
sponsible for the reversal. 

This brief called attention to the 
Court of the work of the Credit 
Men’s Association, a national or- 
ganization of over 31,000 credit and 
financial executives in 139 local As- 
sociations located in every state in 
the union. It sounded off their vari- 
ous functions such as: a continuing 
fight for the passage of sound com- 
mercial laws such as the national 
bankruptcy law, bad check laws, 
false statement laws, assumed name 
laws, etc., giving aid to distressed 
businesses worthy of restoration to 
and participating in the nation’s 
commercial life, the maintenance of 
a fraud prevention bureau headed 
by a former F. B. I. agent for the 
protection of business against com- 
mercial crooks, and other functions. 

The brief called attention to the 
proposition that many firms do not 
like to keep an employee if his 
wages are continually subject to 
garnishment; that a court action to 
collect a debt will cost both em- 
ployer and employee in time, trouble 
and money. The brief further 
pointed out that most employees 
would rather that their employer 
alone would know of their debts so 
that there would not be a public 
record for all people to gaze at. 

In this particular instance, since 
the employee was employed by the 
United States Government, there 
was no resort to garnishment, be- 
cause the wages of an employee of 
the United States Government can- 
not be subjected to garnishee pro- 
ceedings. 


No invasion 


In its new opinion the Court, 
while stating that there are invasions 
of privacy where the letters are un- 
warranted and humiliating, held this 


particular letter did not contain a 
threat nor a coercive word nor any 
word of contempt, ridicule, aversion 
or disgrace. The Court further 
stated : “a debtor when he creates an 
obligation must know that his cred- 
itor expects to collect it, and the 
ordinary man realizes that most em- 
ployers expect their employees to 
meet their obligations and that when 
they fall behind in so doing the em- 
ployer may be asked to take up the 
matter with them. Indeed most debt- 
ors would prefer to have their de- 
linquencies referred to their em- 
ployers rather than to have a suit 
filed against them and their wages 
garnisheed.” 


Benefits credit men 


This information is of benefit to 
credit men because it guides a credit 
man in a similar situation as to what 
extent he may go in writing an em- 
ployer. As is so often the case, there 
is no certainty that all states view 
the subject the same way. Never- 
theless, some recent decisions go 
along the same line. In Patton vs 
Jacobs (1948) 78 N.E. 2nd 789 (In- 
diana) a creditor wrote letters to 
the employer of a debtor soliciting 
his aid in collecting the amount due. 
The Court held that there had not 
been any invasion of the employee’s 
privacy. The Court did say that the 
creditor could well have subjected 
himself to liability if he had made 
known, to the general public, infor- 
mation concerning the debtor’s pri- 
vate matter in which the public 
would have no interest, or if the 
creditor had written a letter which 
was coercive and oppressive. The 
use, for example, of the term “dead 
beat” in a letter might very well 
give rise to a suit for libel, but where 
the communication was made only 
to the employer who did have a 
legitimate interest in the facts, rela- 
tive to debts owed by his employees, 
the Court could not see where there 
had been any invasion of the em- 
ployee’s right to privacy; and the 
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fact, that in the usual course of 
business the letter passed into the 
hands of clerks, stenographers, did 
not change its character through 
such process. 

In Lewis vs Physicians & Den- 
tists Credit Bureau, Inc. (1947) 27 
Wash. 2d 267, 17 P. 2d 896, the 
creditor called the employer of the 
debtor on the telephone and told 
the employer that his employee was 
indebted to the caller, and that gar- 
nishee action would be brought un- 
less the debt was paid. The Court 
held that this did not constitute an 
invasion of any right of privacy 
which the employee might have. The 
Court said that the creditor had a 
right to urge payment of a just debt 
and to threaten to resort to legal 
proceedings to enforce the payment 
and that a person who did not pay 
his debt could not object to some 
publicity in connection with at- 
tempts to collect. The Court added 
that a single telephone call of the 
type involved would not constitute 
objectionable publicity. 


Use of Telegrams 


In a somewhat different situation, 
the Court, in a recent decision. 
passed on the question as to whether 
the sending of a telegram to a debtor 
informing him that payment must 
be made or legal action would be 
brought. Davis vs General Finance 
& Thrift Corp. (1950) 80 Ga. App. 
708 57 S.E. 2d 225. The Court here 
held this did not constitute an ac- 
tionable invasion of the debtor’s 
right to privacy and said that a 
creditor had a perfect right to send 
a debtor a telegram in good faith 
and threaten legal action if a default 
continued. The fact that there is a 
publication to a few employees of 
the telegraph company, especially as 
it was not alleged that they were ac- 
quainted with the debtor, could not 
offend his sensibilities where he 
had gone into debt. If these prin- 
ciples do not apply, a creditor would, 
in the alternative, have to proceed 
with legal action without any cau- 
tion to a debtor, and in such event 
the resulting annoyance, publicity 
and expense would in all likelihood 
be worse. 


(Carl B. Everberg’s lucid reports 
on the legal news of the credit world 
appear monthly in CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. ) 
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Short Terms Cut Credit Losses 


(Continued from page 8) 


our customers by the same means. 
We file reciprocal reports, of course, 
and thus have the advantage of all 
current information on our ac- 
counts. If I am not mistaken, I be- 
lieve the Portland association was 
the first in the nation to organize 
an Adjustment Bureau, complete 
with collection and reporting de- 
partments. That was back in 1913 
and was a step that the National 
and local associations followed. The 
same pioneering spirit has kept our 
Adjustment Bureau functioning at 
top efficiency, a fact which may ac- 
count for the generally excellent 
credit condition in Portland today. 


It was the Portland association, 
too, that did the pioneering in fire 
prevention work. E. M. Under- 
wood, past-director of the National 
association, began back in 1914 to 
drill us in the value of preventing 
fires by cleaning up fire-provoking 
hazards. He worked without help 
from either the city or insurance 
companies, but ultimately was suc- 
cessful in having an ordinance 
passed that provided for a fire mar- 
shal. 

Up to that time, there had been 
no conviction for arson in Portland, 
but Underwood was a credit man 
who believed good financial man- 


agement demanded fewer fire losses, 
especially those that were covering 
up insolvencies. As result of the 
work of the Portland association, 
our city had the first fire marshal 
in the nation, a fact which prevented 
a 25 per cent increase in insurance 
rates from going into effect. 


No virtue in credit laxity 


If I appear to have digressed 
from the topic of my short term 
credit philosophy it is only to ex- 
press it against a background of ex- 
ploring in all phases of the credit 
field, exploration that not only has 
resulted in a strong local credit as- 
sociation, but has revealed the fact 
that stringent terms, rigidly en- 
forced but tempered with mercy 
when desirable, result in good busi- 
ness management and an all-around 
healthy financial position. There is 
no virtue in laxity and the man who 
is undisciplined in credit matters is 
apt to be so in all phases of his 
business. So far as I am concerned, 
the credit man who insists upon en- 
forcing short but adequate terms is 
helping to breed a better brand of 
business man. Beyond that, he is 
certain to keep his losses to an ir- 
reducible minimum, and that, after 
all, is his prime function. 


Don't Discount The Jobber 


(Continued from page 12) 


ing market reports and data con- 
cerning new products and suggested 
changes in retail prices to meet com- 
petition. Handbills, radio advertis- 
ing, mailing services and window 
posters. Jobbers are also running 
cooking schools, often with manu- 
facturers’ cooperation, group meet- 
ings, insurance and auditing services. 

6. Regular deliveries of goods on 
a specified schedule with insulated 
trucks for perishables. 

7. Financing and engineering aids 
for the installation and acquisition 
of new fixtures and equipment. 

In their own warehouses jobbers 
have adopted palletization, uniform 
order selection, perpetual inventories 
and punch card systems all com- 
bined with the streamlined ware- 
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house, which is becoming a symbol 
of a progressive wholesaler as it of- 
fers such tangible advantages. 

Services such as those mentioned 
above build customer goodwill, im- 
prove the level of retail selling and 
give the consumer the best possible 
break in this day of high living costs. 
None of these developments have 
just happened ; they are the tangible 
results of hard work and serious 
thought in the past few years, and 
I believe they represent the whole- 
sale grocer’s answer to the challenge 
of modern food distribution. 


This article is adapted from an address deliv- 
ered by the author before the Food Products 
& Allied Lines Manufacturing Group at the 
55th annual Credit Congress in Boston. Mass. 
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Credit Management 


(Continued from page 6) 


on the opportunities that come our 
way—in everyday situations—for 
putting our best foot forward. We 
can improve relations with superiors 
as well as subordinates; public rela- 
tions principles can be profitably ap- 
plied to even routine buiness ac- 
tivities. 

Case after case of practical exam- 
ples of public relations at work in 
successful business and industrial 
firms, organizations of every kind 
and size, prove that this public re- 
lations “consciousness” is needed 
by credit and collection men, recep- 
tionists, advertising men, correpond- 
ents, salesmen, department heads and 
superintendents — executives on 
every level. 


Keep up to date 


We should recognize today’s best 
methods and policies which we can 
readily adapt to help us maintain 
and improve worker morale; in- 
crease confidence of those about us 


in our judgment and ability; repre- 
sent ourself, our department, our 
firm in the best posible light. 

Check new ideas against present 
routine and way of doing things. 
Improve and strengthen your posi- 
tion by alerting yourself to today’s 
public relations potential in terms of 
your own business career. 

Think more constructively. Ac- 
quire fresh points of view. Broaden 
your vision of business problems. 
Exchange ideas and experiences 
with others. Understand manage- 
ment policies and functions. De- 
velop your executive abilities. 

And remember: as the physician 
investigates and diagnoses his pa- 
tient’s disease, so the efficient credit 
executive analyzes his credit risks 
and management problems, alive to 
unfavorable signs, careful in his 
treatment, constructive in his crit- 
icisms, and having at all times a 
desire for better business to encour- 
age honest dealings, and to promote 
high business standards. 


The Tax Law of 1951 


(Continued from page 17) 


earnings and profits of the corpora- 
tions which are parties to the re- 
organization. 

The law also adds a new section 
providing that, in the case of stock 
distributed in a spin-off, the basis of 
the new stock, and the old stock, 
respectively, in the shareholders’ 
hands, is to be determined by allo- 
cating between the old stock and the 
new stock the adjusted basis of the 
old stock. 

These provisions are to be effec- 
tive with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enact- 
ment of this bill, but are to apply 
only to distributors of stock made 
after that date. 


Partnerships 


A person is to be recognized as 
a partner if he owns a capital inter- 
est in a partnership in which capital 
is a material income producing fac- 
tor, whether or not this capital is 
a material acquired by purchase or 
gift from any other person. In the 
case of any partnership interest 
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created by gift the allocation of in- 
come, according to the terms of the 
partnership agreement, is to be con- 
trolling for income-tax purposes ex- 
cept when the shares are allocated 
without proper allowance of reason- 
able compensation for services ren- 
dered to the partnership by the 
donor, and except to the extent 
that the allocation to the donated 
capital is proportionately greater 
than that attributable to the donor’s 
capital. 


Tax exempt organizations 


The law imposes the regular cor- 
porate income tax on certain undis- 
tributed profits of the following 
organizations fully exempt from in- 
come tax under Section 101 of the 
present law—farmers’ purchasing 
and marketing co-operatives, mutual 
savings banks, and State chartered 
savings and loan associations (in- 
cluding co-operative banks) as well 
as Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Other provisions of the bill which 


deal with tax-exempt organizations 
include an amendment taxing the 
unrelated business of colleges and 
universities, of States and local gov- 
ernments, an amendment specifically 
exempting from income tax for 
years prior to 1951 the “feeder” 
corporations of certain types of edu- 
cational and charitable organiza- 
tions, an amendment exempting 
from tax publishing businesses of 
educational organizations under cer- 
tain conditions and for a limited 
period of time, and an amendment 
providing a deduction for a limited 
period of time for repayments of 
debts incurred under certain cir- 
cumstances in the acquisition by 
colleges of unrelated businesses. 


Co-operatives 


All earnings or net margins of co- 
operatives will be taxable either to 
the co-operative, its patrons, or its 
stockholders, except net margins on 
patronage which are paid or allo- 
cated to patrons on the basis of 
purchases of personal, rather than 
business, expense items. With this 
exception, funds allocated to the ac- 
counts of patrons, or paid in cash or 
merchandise, are taxable to them. 
This is true in the case of either 
taxable or tax-exempt co-operatives. 

Funds which are not paid or al- 
located to patrons but are retained 
as reserves by the co-operatives will 
be taxable to the co-operative. This 
also will be true of both types. 
Funds paid out as dividends on or- 
dinary capital stock in the case of 
the exempt co-operative will be tax- 
able to the stockholder, while in the 
case of the taxable co-operative a 
tax is imposed at both the stock- 
holder and the co-operative levels. 

With respect to patronage divi- 
dends, any corporation, except those 
exempt from tax under Section 101 
(10) and (11) and those taxes un- 
der Supplement G, are required by 
the law to make information returns 
giving the name and address of 
patrons to whom they have made 
allocations or cash and merchandise 
payments amounting to $100 or 
more and the amount of such allo- 
cations. In addition, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is given authority 
to require these returns with re- 
spect to all patronage dividends ir- 
respective of size. 

The amendments with respect to 
the tax treatment of co-operatives 
exempt under Section 101 (12) of 
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the code are applicable to taxable 
years beginning after Dec. 31, 1951. 

The amendment requiring certain 
information returns with respect to 
patronage dividends is applicable to 
the calendar year 1951 and subse- 
quent years. 


Personal residence 


When the sale of the taxpayer’s 
principal residence is followed with- 
in a period of one year by the pur- 
chase of a substitute, or when the 
substitute is purchased within a year 
prior to the sale of the taxpayer’s 
principal residence, gain is to be 
recognized only to the extent that 
the selling price of the old residence 
exceeds the cost of the new one. In 
the case of the construction of a new 
house the new house must be used 
as the taxpayer’s principal residence 
within 18 months after the sale of 
the old house. 


Commercial Code 
Comes Closer To 
Becoming Law 


Te proposed Uniform Com- 


mercial Code, which has been 

in process of preparation since 
1941, under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Law Institute and the 
National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, has 
been completed. 

The proposed Code is intended to 
revise, modernize and redraft the 
greater part of the commercial law 
of the country and “purports to deal 
with all the phases which may ordi- 
narily arise in the handling of a 
commercial transaction, from start 
to finish.” 

At a joint meeting of the sponsors 
held last May in Washington final 
draft No. 2 of the text of the pro- 
posed Code and certain recom- 
mended changes were approved. The 
Code with the approved amendments 
was submitted to the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar 
Association at its meeting September 
17-21 in New York. It was ap- 
proved, 

It is expected by the proponents 
of the code that it will be submitted 
to the 1952 session of the New 
York State legislature. 


Manufacturer's Approach to Jobbers 


(Continued from page 15) 


by the heavy internal debt, with 
emphasis on the fact that the amount 
was owing to individuals who had a 
voice in the management of the busi- 
ness whereas the suppliers did not. 

When the unfairness of the situa- 
tion was revealed to them, the offi- 
cers consented to sign an agreement 
subordinating their claims against 
the business to the interests of the 
suppliers for a long period of time. 
This enabled us to regard the in- 
ternal obligation as a capital invest- 
ment for all practical purposes. They 
also authorized publication of the 
agreement by a credit reporting 
agency—thus permitting all suppli- 
ers to take advantage of its protec- 
tion by a mere written notification 
to the signatories of a desire to do 
so. Capital requirements were dis- 
cussed too, with the result that a 
long-term loan arrangement was ap- 
plied for and granted by the firm’s 
bank—the money to be available 
when needed. 

With what we considered ade- 
quate precautions having been taken 
we opened the account for the firm’s 
normal requirements, and a very 
satisfactory relationship was estab- 
lished. 


Healthy relationship 


That was four years ago. During 
the intervening years we have been 
supplied complete financial reports 
periodically, through which we have 
been able to keep abreast of trends 
in the business. Special attention has 
been given to the rate of working 
capital improvement in relation to 
the rate of sales expansion and we 
have, on several occasions, acted 
in a counseling capacity with the 
owners of the business. 

Except for one instance when the 
firm was unable to meet all suppli- 
ers’ accounts when due, and we 
agreed to fund one month’s account 
for a period of several additional 
months on notes in order to relieve 
the situation, the firm’s record is one 
of consistent discount or prompt 
payment performance. 

Did our efforts pay off in in- 
creased sales volume? Well, you be 
the judge. During the year 1950 our 
sales to the firm exceeded $800,000. 
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Beyond that, the subordination 
agreement has been renewed with- 
out question, because the need for 
the instrument was made clear at the 
outset. To me this experience serves 
to illustrate how importantly credit 
administration can benefit sales and 
the development of healthy distrib- 
uting outlets for all interested sup- 
pliers. 


Not uncommon 


I have related to you our experi- 
ence with one type of case. It is not 
uncommon for the credit executive 
to find himself faced with similar 
conditions and a Hobson’s Choice— 
that of opening an account with a 
financially weak jobber or not hav- 
ing an outlet at all in the trading 
area. This sort of a situation re- 
quires skillful handling and carries 
with it the responsibility of great 
vigilance in order to keep open the 
channel of distribution without 
jeopardizing the interests of all con- 
cerned. 

It is my firm conviction that the 
credit man’s role becomes a most 
effective sales and good will builder 
in cases of this kind—and the re- 
wards are great. J] recently com- 
pleted a four-week trip to the West 
Coast during which I visited over 
sixty of our distributing accounts 
and the reception given to me was 
most gratifying—in fact, quite thrill- 
ing. I was treated not as a heavy 
browed, scowling head of the sales 
prevention department but as a 
friend and business associate and I 
received countless expressions of 
gratitude for our efforts to be help- 
ful. 


Check old accounts, too 


Old accounts should receive the 
credit executive’s attention too— 
even though his own experience 
with them may have been entirely 
satisfactory. If nothing more is indi- 
cated, a word of thanks for a fine 
performance will do much to build 
good will which is so essential to 
the maintenance of a mutually pleas- 
ant and satisfactory relationship be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
jobber. 

And what about the jobber who is 
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paying his firm’s account on time 
but is slow with others? Generally 
speaking, a record like that is sig- 
nificant of some kind of an operat- 
ing problem but it need not become 
a serious problem in every case. If 
recent financial and operating fig- 
ures are available, the reason for 
the problem may be readily discern- 
ible and discussion with the jobber 
may avert serious complications. 
True those suppliers whose acounts 
are not paid on time should, and 
undoubtedly do, make every effort 
to learn the reason for the slowness. 
However, if the jobber is already 
seriously concerned about his situa- 
tion, his particular make-up may not 
permit him to discuss his problem 
with the suppliers who are already 
carrying past due balances. 
Conversely, we have found that 
the jobber in such a predicament is 
sometimes quite willing—yes, even 
anxious—to discuss his problem and 
seek the counsel of the manufacturer 
with whom he is not in arrears. 


Uheretore, 1n my upinion the credit 
executive will do well to inject him- 
self into the problem at the first 
signs of a trend toward slowness in 
any quarter. Of course, the approach 
must be made in a diplomatic man- 
ner and with a sincere desire to be 
helpful. 


Conclusion 


To summarize then, it seems self- 
evident that the credit executive 
carries a heavy responsibility in 
connection with the goal common to 
all business firms—the goal of ob- 
taining more sales with minimum 
justifiable credit losses. He can 
make a very important contribution 
not only to the success of his own 
firm but to the success of his firm’s 
customers as well. It requires con- 
scientious effort, reflections of com- 
plete sincerity of purpose in his 
contacts and above all, careful anal- 
ysis and appraisal of every situation 
in order to make decisions consistent 
with good commercial judgment. 


Having Trouble 


Getting 


Financial Statements? 


The easy way to get a financial statement from your 
customer is to make it easy for him to give it to you! 

So make it easy for him by using standard NACM 
financial statement forms. These forms, the result of long 
hours of careful deliberation by a committee of credit 
executives and accountants, are the last word in simplic- 
ity. No matter who your customer is, one-man retailer 
or department store, one-man machine shop or big cor- 
poration, there is a standard NACM form which will 


suit your needs. 


A sample book of all the NEW, simplified NACM 
forms is yours for the asking. Why not send for your 
copy today and see how helpful they can be? 


Publications Department 
National Association Of Credit Men 


229 Fourth Avenue 


New York 3, N.Y. 


KEEPING 
INFORMED 


Manpower and Personnel Problems 
In Industrial Mobilization 

A bibliography of current and 
World War II reading material to 
help plan for defense mobilization. 
Includes articles on lay-off, transfer 
and training problems and rights of 
employes in military and civilian 
war service. Write Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 8 pages. Price 20 
cents. 


Credit for the Millions 


By Richard Giles. The story of 
how the credit union movement has 
grown through the years, an analysis 
of its philosophy and its methods of 
operation. Harper & Bros., New 
York 16, N.Y. 208 pp. Price: $2.50. 


Executive Action 


By Learned, Ulrich and Booz. 
Down-to-earth approach to some of 
the problems employers face in try- 
ing to get things done. Suggestions 
fur viewing individual experiences 
in a manner to aid an executive in 
becoming a more effective adminis- 
trator. Harvard Business School, 
Boston 63. Mass. 218 pp. Price: 
$3.25. 


Efficiency TIPS 


168 — Dictaphone Corporation — 
Write for “TIME ITSELF” a de- 
scription of the new Time Master 
Dictaphone and how it can save you 
time and work. 


169—Continental Casualty Company 
has prepared a booklet “Crime Loss 
Prevention” in the belief that a re- 
view of the devices and procedures 
available will be valuable in effici- 
ently safeguarding business assets, 
and be of practical aid in develop- 
ing more efficient loss prevention 
measures. 


PLEASE ADDRESS ALL IN- 
QUIRIES CONCERNING EFFI- 
CIENCY TIPS TO CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, 33 SO. CLARK ST. RM. 
1538, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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In the MODERN office 





CONTROLS RECORDED 
TRANSACTIONS 


The TRU-PAK Record Register 
assures control and protection over 
recorded transactions through the 
medium of an audit copy in the 
handwriting of the maker. This is 
filed automatically in a neatly folded 
pack in a locked, tamperproof com- 
partment within the register. The 
audit copy provides a means of 
checking, analyzing, recording and 
tabulating business for any period of 
time, whenever the information is 
needed. Copies may be filed later 
in regulation post binders without 
further punching. Accommodates 
up to six copies of the set of forms, 
and all copies are perfectly legible 
since the steel writing table provides 
a solid surface on which to write. 





Carbon paper changed without open- 
ing register, and all moving parts 
precision machined for dependable 
foolproof operation. Brown ham- 
mered effect finish, with satin 
chrome color lid, handle and name 
plate in red. Egry Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 2, Ohio, will send you 
more information. 


MECHANICAL CLEANER 
FOR TYPEWRITER TYPE 


Our editor said “It works” so we’re 
passing it on to you—the Beauti- 
Rite dry type-cleaning tool designed 
co remove ink, lint, dirt and stencil 
wax from typewriter type and other 
office machines, eliminating the need 


for volatile cleaners, protecting 
clothing and fingers from ink and 
dirt. Particularly useful where sec- 
ond and third copies are required 
and where stencils are cut. Spoon- 
like wooden roller is covered with 
thick pad of cleaning compound of 
highly adhesive nature. As it is 
rolled over the type, extraneous ma- 
terial sticks to the cleaning com- 
pound and is absorbed into it. Com- 
pound contains no abrasives or 
ingredients injurious to type or sten- 





cils. One roller will last up to six 
months. Can be used with handle in 
straight position for most makes of 
typewriters, or in side position for 
side - opening machines. Packaged 
with handle and roller assembled and 
one replacement roller, with com- 
plete instructions, and sells for $1.25. 
Write Pan-Amerco, Box 6651, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for more details. 


DESKS OF DISTINCTION 


Modern, well-designed desks are the 
first step to a more attractive and 
efficient _of- 
fice. They 
should _ offer 
maximum 
comfort and 
work-ease, as 
well as good 
looks. The 
Steel Age 
S te nograph- 
ers Desk does 





just this, with its no-glare Corro- 
leum pedestal and platform top, 
smooth - gliding ball bearing - sus- 
pended drawers, added footroom 
and adjusted height from 29” to 
3014”. Rounded corners, with no 
sharp edges. Write Corry-James- 
town Mfg. Corp., Corry, Pa., for 
more details on the Steel Age desks. 


COLLATES 3,500 SHEETS 
AN HOUR 


With the scarcity of office workers, 





it’s increasingly important to use 
equipment that requires less labor. 
Evans Gathering Racks enable one 
operator to collate 3,500 sheets an 
hour—more than two or more usu- 
ally assemble; a saving in every 
office where bulletins, bills, checks 
or papers of any size and type are 
collated. All aluminum racks are 
steady in use, yet collapse easily for 
setting aside. Designed in 8 sizes, 
each section holds 500 sheets at in- 
clined angle, and the operator may 
sit or stand, working steadily with- 
out fatigue. It eliminates the spread- 
ing out of pages to be assembled all 

over desks 
and files. 


Evans Spe- 
cialty Co., 
Inc., 407 


Munford St., 
Richmond 20, 
Va., will give 
you the name 
of your near- 
est dealer. 





When writing to the makers of these products please mention that you read about them in 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


National Board Meets in Chicago 


Staff Appointments Are Confirmed; 
Research and Education Are Merged 


Chicago: The National Board of Di- 
rectors held its annual fall meeting here 
November 12, 13 and 14 at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, with National President 
L. D. Duncan in the chair. The intensive 
three-day meeting resulted in several im- 
portant decisions. 

The appointment of E. B. Moran, S. J. 
Haider and P. J. Gray as Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Managers was confirmed. In ad- 
dition E. B. Moran was appointed Sec- 
retary and P. J. Gray Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

After long and careful consideration 
the Board voted to bring the National 
Institute of Credit and the Credit Re- 
search Foundation under one management. 
By this action the resources of the Foun- 
dation will be available to the educational 
department, and vice versa. 

Commenting on this decision, Henry 
H. Heimann, NACM Executive Vice- 
President, said after the Board Meeting: 

“The National Board of Directors at 
its Chicago meeting faced the realistic 
situation that credit will be more impor- 
tant to business and our way of life than 
any other factor, in the course of the 
immediate period ahead. Because of the 
great demand for credit, it was felt that 
the credit reservoir should be carefully 
conserved in the sense that its utilization 
should be evaluated on the basis of the 
protection which credit provides. It was 
obvious, therefore, that one of the first 
fundamental things necessary to insure 
the proper handling of credit in the in- 
terest of the nation’s welfare was to fos- 
ter and perpetuate an intensive educa- 
tional program. The National Associa- 
tion realized that one of its departments, 
the Credit Research Foundation, is a pro- 
tection unit in the study and application 
of new uses for credit. The problem con- 
fronting the Board was to make this de- 
partment usable in all of its facilities for 
general credit educational work for the 
entire membership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

“The whole thought is to try and make 
available to every member of the Asso- 
ciation a credit program that is suitable 
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to his or her needs. Great attention will 
be paid not only to primary education, 
but advance education as well. The 
Credit Research Foundation, under this 
program, will use 
its personnel in co- 
operation with the 
personnel of the 
present education 
department of the 
National to devel- 
op the type of edu- 
cational program 
needed. This plan 
of cooperation in 
the field of credit 
education should 
mark the beginning 
of a wide expansion in this credit edu- 
cation field. 

“The meeting discussed at length the 
plan of the National Association and the 
Credit Research Foundation with respect 
to the establishment of a Credit School 
at Stanford and definite action was taken 
to establish this in July next year. This 
school will be in addition to that which 
is now being conducted at Dartmouth. 

“The attainment of a_ professional 
status for credit management thus comes 
near realization. The educational program 
essential to such professional status has 
now been planned and programmed and 
will, in the course of a few months, be- 
come a reality.” 

Changes in the personnel of the Credit 
Research Foundation were confirmed, 
Dr. Carl D. Smith was named General 
Manager; Mr. E. B. Moran was named 
Sales and Promotional Manager; Mr. 
S. J. Haider was brought into active 
counsel for the purpose of making Re- 
search of value to the industry groups, 
which with his guidance have been de- 
veloped so well. Since the interests were 
so common in both departments, of 
Credit Research Foundation and the Na- 
tional, Mr. Heimann was named Execu- 
tive Vice President, the position he now 
holds with the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


L. D. Duncan 


Directors Honor 
H. H. H. on Twenty 
Years Service 


Chicago: A well-kept secret gave Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Henry H. Hei- 
mann the surprise of his life when on 
the evening of Tuesday, November 13, 
the National Board and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men gave a joint dinner at which 
the Board members of both organizations 
and their ladies were present. 

Without any warning to Mr. Heimann 
National President L. D. Duncan, Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., present- 
ed him with a beautiful silver tray in 
recognition of his twenty years of serv- 
ice, inscribed with the names of all the 
present officers and directors and those 
of many past officers and directors—113 
in all. This occasion will go down in his- 
tory as the first time that Henry Hei- 
mann, one of the world’s most fluent 
speakers, was literally speechless. 

The inscription on the tray read: 


“Presented to Henry H. Heimann, 
Executive Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, in 
commemoration of his more than twen- 
ty years of outstanding service to our 
organization and the credit profession.” 


Present and past officers joined with 
President Duncan in congratulating Mr. 
Heimann. Past officers present were C. 
Callaway, Jr., Crystal Springs Bleachery; 
Charles E. Fernald, Fernald & Co.; A. J. 
Sutherland, Security Trust & Savings 
Bank; Charles E. Wells, Brittain Dry 
Goods Co.; Bruce R. Tritton, American 
Stove Co., and Paul W. Miller, Marl- 
borough Co., all past presidents, and past 
vice-presidents, Fred J. Hamerin, Lilly 
Varnish Co.; K. Calvin Sommer, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and E. N. Ron- 
nau, Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 

The dinner followed a cocktail party 
at which the Chicago Association was 
host. Chicago also held ® reception and 
cocktail party for the board members and 
their ladies on Sunday, November 11, 
the eve of the meeting. 
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400 Attracted 
To Atlanta For 
S. E. Conference 


Atlanta: About 400 credit men and 
business leaders of the South attended 
the National Association of Credit Men’s 
Southeastern Credit Conference which 
opened October 18. 

Among the speakers were Dr. John T. 
Cocutz of the Atlanta Division of Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Henry H. Heimann, 
NACM Executive Vice President; Paul 
W. Miller, President of The Marlbor- 
ough Company, and past NACM Presi- 
dent and also President of the Credit 
Research Foundation, Inc., and Dr. How- 
ard E. Skipper of the Southern Research 
Institute, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Dr. Cocutz was speaker at the opening 
banquet at which Mayor Hartsfield wel- 
comed the delegates. 


Piscicapturist! 


t e oe ae e fie: 
, ees 






We'd better approach this one care- 
fully so that we don’t confuse anybody. 
First, the gent in the business suit is 
Lawrence Izaak Walton Holzman, San 
Diego’s Secretary-Manager. He has just 
caught a fish. The fish is very dead, but 
brother Holzman, a man of infinite cau- 
tion, is not sure it will lie down. He 
clutches it, therefore, by the tail. Tails 
don’t bite, nor do they bloody up a busi- 
ness suit. 

The method of catching this particular 
fish is what makes the picture interesting. 
He caught it with his hands. Yes, sirree, 
sirree, with his own two fair hands he 
caught it. And this particular fish, being 
a lady fish, who had just come up the 
river to lay a few eggs and mind her 
own business, was naturally harder to 
land than a man fish. 

As a matter of fact, she had already 
laid her ‘eggs and yielded up the ghost 
when our hero captured her, but it does 
make a good picture, doesn’t it? Wish 
he’d hold her by the blunt end, though. 


KIIIIAKIIIIIIIAAIIAISIAISIASIASIAN. 
Merry Christmas! 


At this time of the year we sit back 
and think: “Well, we made it. 1951 
is just about over and now all we have 
to do is take care of 1952.” The only 
trouble is that we don’t know what is 
going to turn up to plague us in 1952. 
Nor do we know what we are going to 
do about it when it does turn up! 

1 am neither prophet nor astrologer 
but I think I know what credit execu- 
tives will do in 1952. They will meet 
each problem as it comes and will reso- 
lutely seek the right solution; then they 
will pass on to the next problem. That’s 
the way credit executives behave at all 
times. 

L. D. DuNcAN 
PRESIDENT 


Merry Christmas ! 
PIII IAAI IAI IAAI IAAI AAA KICK 


George H. Nippert to 
Manage Huntington 
Adjustment Bureau 


Huntington, W. Va.: George H. Nip- 
pert, who recently retired from the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company after forty-five 
years, has accepted a post as Manager of 
the Tri-State Credit & Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc. Mr. Nippert, it will be re- 
membered, had planned to retire to Flor- 
ida but has changed his plans due to 
the untimely death of his wife in Ken- 
tucky just following the announcement of 
his retirement. 

The Tri-State Bureau is looking for- 
ward to a large increase in both mem- 
bership and interests under Mr. Nippert’s 
direction. 


Ex-AAF Chaplain Is 
Speaker at Rochester 


Rochester: Dr. John P. Fitzsimmons, 
Air Force Chaplain in the C.B.I. theatre 
during World War II, gave a much en- 
joyed talk before the Rochester Associa- 
tion of Credit Men on November 14. 

Naming his talk “Going A.W.O.L. 
With Two Chaplains,’ Dr. Fitzsimmons 
described his wartime experiences which 
he shared with a Catholic priest. 


New Course Started 
At Binghamton, N. Y. 


Binghamton: On Tuesday, November 
6, the Triple Cities Association of Credit 
Men and the Triple Cities Credit Wom- 
en’s Club inaugurated a new class on 
“Credit Management and Analysis.” The 
class is being conducted at Binghamton 
Central High School under the direction 
of Arthur Claydon, Credit Analyst of 
Ansco. 

Mr. Claydon is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of London, Harvard and Princeton 
Universities and has had extensive ex- 
perience in research for such diverse in- 
stitutions as the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, the American Friends Service 
Committee, and Emigrant Industrial. Sav- 
ings Bank in New York. 
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Chicago Director 
Now Treasurer of 
Graybar Electric 





F. E. Gibson, District Credit Manager 
of Graybar Electric Company, Inc., in 
Chicago, has been elected Treasurer of 
the Graybar Company with headquarters 
ia New York. 

Mr. Gibson was born in Bellingham, 
Washington, and was graduated from 
the University of Washington. His as- 
sociation with Graybar has extended 
Over a period of 30 years. He started 
in the company’s office in Seattle, later 
was Credit Manager at Portland, Ore- 
gon, and then was D’:trict Manager at 
Seattle, coming to Chicago as District 
Credit Manager in 1946. 

Mr. Gibson has always been an en- 
thusiast in Credit Association work. He 
was first a Director of the Seattle As- 
sociation of Credit Men and later was 
president of that body. He is a Director 
of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men. 


James S. Gurney Is 
Elected Manager of 
Toledo Association 


Toledo: James S. Gurney has been ap- 
pointed Acting Secretary-Manager of 
the Toledo Association to succeed George 
E. Lawrence who became Manager. of 
the Dallas Association November 1. 

Mr. Gurney came to Toledo fro 
Washington where he was Sales Supe 
visor for the Manhattan Company, a larg, 
laundry firm. He is a native of South 
Dakota and attended Dakota Wesleyan 
College. 


New York-Los Angeles 
Survey In Progress 


The New York and Los Angeles As- 
sociations are again collaborating on a 
survey on inventories, collections, orders, 
etc. 

At the time of going to press the ques- 
tionnaire was in the mail but the results 
had not been tabulated. 
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News From The Credit Women's Groups 


They had quite a crowd at the 25th anniversary 


Denver: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Denver has had two interesting meetings, 
the first being held at the Willow Springs 
Country Club as a starter for the Winter 
Season, and the second at the Wolhurst 
Saddle Club. Mr. James McKelvy, Sec- 
retary of our Association, spoke to us 
on “Know Your Association,” and Mr. 
Ray Erickson, President of the Rocky 
Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
spoke on the “Value of Credit Files.” 
Both meetings were very enjoyable and 
informative. 

. 

Philadelphia: Anne M. Healy, Na- 
tional Metal Edge Box Co.; Irene M. 
Hehl, Monroe, Lederer & Taussig, Inc., 
and Anne LaMott, Ford Bros. & Co., 
were the speakers at a credit forum held 
by the Philadelphia credit women at the 
New Century Club November 8. The 
subject included credit information, sys- 
tems and procedure. 

A fund-raising white elephant auction 
was held during the meeting. 

a 

Tacoma: The Tacoma Credit Women 
met on Monday, October 15, at Lanes 
Grill. They held a business session and 
heard a report of the Northwest Con- 
ference which was held in Tacoma this 
year. 

Mrs. Franklin W. O’Neel spoke on “A 
Glimpse of the Vocational School.” 

* 

Oakland: The October meeting of 
the Oakland Group featured Mr. Les 
Bartman of the Crocker First National 
Bank, who spoke on “Processing of Bank 
Loans.” Following his talk Mr. Bartman 
was called upon to answer questions from 
the floor and a lively discussion was 
launched. Alberta Barrett of Harry F. 
Rathjen Company gave a short history 
of her firm and Gladys Lundgren gave 
a thumb-nail sketch of the growth of 
her firm, Benner-Nawman Company. 

. 

Portland: At the October meeting of 
the Women’s Credit Group in Portland, 
the members enjoyed a hilarious evening 
of fun and chalked up with the public 
a reputation for originality and style. 
Each member appeared at the dinner 
wearing a headdress designed to repre- 
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sent the products her firm sells. The 
hats were fantastic and yet so realistic 
that guest representatives from the press 
were prompted to photograph some of 
the outstanding models and the next day 
the story, with pictures, appeared con- 
spicuously in one of the city’s leading 
newspapers. 

To throw in an appropriate measure of 
the serious side at the meeting discus- 
sions were made on “Trust Receipt Fi- 
nancing,” led by Mary Barbagelata, presi- 
dent of the group, and the “Use of Col- 
lect-A-Matic,” by Meg Ramage. 

© 


Cincinnati: The Cincinnati Credit 
Women’s Group held a dinner meeting at 
the Cincinnati Club November 1. 

The business program consisted of a 
description of the Midwest Credit Wom- 
en’s Conference which was held in Cleve- 
land. 

* 


Kansas City: Readers who really read 
this publication will remember that a 
month or so ago there was a report on 
the Kansas City plan for boosting As- 
sociation membership. Members sponsor- 
ing ten new members will be rewarded 
with a first-class round trip ticket to 
the Houston Convention. Also those who 
do not quite make the ten member goal 
will be given part-way railroad trans- 
portation. 

Now it is announced that the Credit 
Women of Kansas City may work as a 
group with the same objective. Trans- 
portation will be given to the group and 
the group may dispose of it as they wish. 

© 


Boston: William Boynton of Charles F. 
Rittenhouse Company, addressed the 
Credit Women’s Group of Boston during 
their November 8 meeting at the Hotel 
Pioneer. 

Mr. Boynton is vice president of the 
Massachusetts Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

* 


Cleveland: David Hotchkiss of the 
Petrequin Paper Company, was the 
speaker at the November 6 meeting of 
the Cleveland Credit Women’s Club. His 
subject was “Five Steps to Action.” He 
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dinner of the Chicago Group 


pointed out how and why credit manag- 
ers should be the most likely prospects 
for promotion to top management. 
e 

Omaha: The Omaha Credit Women 
met on Thursday, November 8, for a 
dinner meeting. Kenneth B. Holm, at- 
torney, was the guest speaker. 


e 

San Francisco: On Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 17th, the San Francisco 
Credit Women’s Group held their an- 
nual bosses’ night at the Garden Room 
of the Fairmont Hotel, with an attend- 
ance of seventy-three. 

Honored guests present were B. F. 
Edwards, Jr., president, and Otis H. 
Walker, executive-manager and _secre- 
tary, Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California. 

Mrs. Verne-Marie Freeman, attorney- 
at-law, guest speaker, chose as her topic 
for the evening “Blue Print of Tomor- 
row—Planning an Estate in 1951 to Meet 
the Problems of 1981.” 


Chicago: The Credit Women’s Club of 
Chicago held its November meeting Tues- 
day, November 13th, at the Chicago Bar 
Association, 29 S. La Salle Street, 6:15 
P.M. 

The program was planned by our edu- 
cational committee, and the speakers were 
our own members, Karla Howe Jack and 
Pearl Gilmour, on the subject “Inside 
Your Association.” 

* 


Seattle: A movie, “Seattle USA,” was 
shown during the Seattle Credit Women’s 
meeting on Monday, October 8. 


Geographer Heard at 
Worcester Meeting 


Worcester: The Worcester Country 
Association of Credit Men heard an in- 
teresting talk on November 7 on the sub- 
ject of “World Problems” by Dr. S. 
VanValkenburg. 

Dr. VanValkenburg is Director of the 
Graduate School of Geography at Clark 
University. A native of Holland, he has 
studied and taught at many universities 
in Europe and in the United States. 
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Index of 1951 Articles 


Features Appearing in Credit and Financial Management 
During the Past Twelve Months 


Accounting 
The CPA as a source of credit data veri- 


fication January 
Liars can figure July 
Association 
1951 offers big opportunities to NACM 
January 
Amendments to bylaws being presented 
at convention May 
NACM ups anchor for third move in 
55 years May 
Statement of policy of NACM June 
NACM officers and directors June 
The president reports June 
NACM national committees July 
Some common interests of NACM and 
NRCA July 
NACM sstaff changes announced 
November 
Banking 
Mercantile and retail credit today 
February 
How to use a bank credit department 
July 
Bankruptcy 


Federal court rules against referee on 
Chapter XI costs February 
Bulk sale could be a substitute for bank- 


ruptcy March 
Books 
Practical bank credit January 
Corporate treasurer's and _ controller’s 
handbook January 
An introduction to criminalistics 
January 
The technique of executive leadership 
October 
A dictionary of economics October 


Marketing and distribution research 
October 

You CAN change your career October 

The sales executive’s handbook October 


Business finance and management 
Why close your books on December 31? 


January 
The ideal financial policy January 
The factor at work March, April 
Business inventory policy September 


The price of success can be the loss of 
credit September 


Convention 


Boston convention is huge success June 
L. D. Duncan is elected to head NACM 


June 

Amendments to bylaws voted during Bos- 
ton convention June 
Statement of policy of NACM June 


Credit 


Credit in the construction field January 
A special credit department service for 

smaller customers January 
The growing importance of credit 


February 
Mercantile and retail credit today 

February 
The lien law is a parachute March 


The why, when and how of personal in- 
terviews with customers 
March and April 
The salesman looks at the credit man 


April 
The three M’s of credit today April 
The operating forecast April 
Wrestling with the cash discount April 
You’re the doctor May 
Keep the salesman your friend May 
A one-man business clinic May 
A credit policy for an over-bought market 

May 
A program for voluntary credit restraint 

June 
Inflation and credit July 


Credit and financial terminology July 
Credit problems peculiar to the oil field 


August 
Salesmen view the credit department 

August 
Evaluating credit risks August 
Get out on the road! August 


A creditors’ committee takes charge 


September 

Cooperation pays off September 
Customers and salesmen — they’re all 
alike! September 
Payments bonds do not guarantee an 
account September 
— — — And they like it October 


Census bureau issues sales, credit report 


November 
Credit problems in construction 

November 
Credit management as a profession 

December 
Short terms cut credit losses December 


Development of executive abilities 
December 

Don’t discount the jobber December 

The manufacturer’s approach to jobbers 
December 


Operation salvage December 


Credit analysis 


Here’s a financial statement—what does 


it mean? January 
February 

May 

Comparisons yield the answer June 


Standard ratios—an integral part of cred- 
it analysis November 
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Credit correspondence 

To close or not to close? January 

[Intermountain credit association member 
is winner of first letter contest 


January 
All God’s chillun got know-how 

February 
What is your most important asset? 

February 


Second collection letter contest prize 
awarded to Charlotte credit man 
February 
G. H. Smith wins third letter-writing 
contest March 
G. H. Smith wins grand prize in letter 
contest May 
Who’s accepting what from whom? 
November 


Credit education 


What the educational program means to 
your association August 
Fifth session of Graduate School closes 
at Dartmouth College September 
Second Graduate School to open at Stan- 


ford University November 
Credit office systems 
We broke with custom August 


Accounting and control records reduce 


costs October 
Will one fire or bomb ruin your com- 
pany? October 


Credit Research 


Credit Research Foundation survey shows 
mixed feelings on 1951 prospects 


February 

Economics 
Plenty of business activity to be expected 
in 1951 January 
Facts—not promises February 
Experience—or Expediency? May 
Guarding the national credit June 
Accent should be on prudence, Rukeyser 
says in Boston speech July 
Inflation and credit July 
The road ahead November 
The darkening shadow December 


Foreign trade and credit 

All Latin-American countries improve 
their credit standing February 

Letters of credit for exports March 

What shall we do in Asia? June 

Investment in Europe August 

Haiti and Panama head in Latin-Amer- 
ican credit survey September 


Fraud prevention 


Fraud prevention department head retires 
September 
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Insurance 


Payment bonds do not guarantee an ac- 
count September 
Come fire or flood what about your 
records? October 
What IS coinsurance October 
The theory of fire hazard relativity 
October 
Large loss fires account for 20% of total 
fire loss October 
Business interruption insurance October 
Credit problems in construction October 


Legal aspects of credit 
Massachusetts ruling protects informa- 
tion January 
Mere memo held to be a good consign- 
ment contract January 
Legal notes and news January 
February 
July 
November 
December 
Check with your lawyer before going 
to court in other states February 
Follow the rules February 
Bulk sale could be a substitute for bank- 
ruptcy March 
The lien law is a parachute March 
As a creditor ... April 
May 
More on bad checks July 
August 
September 


Know where you stand October 


Miscellaneous 


What the Department of Commerce is 

doing to aid small business March 
These great times! June 
“Guaranties are poison” October 
Lei freedom ring! November 


Par clearance 
Par clearance score sheet April 


November 


Reorganization (Hoover Committee) 


Halfway to go! February 
Freedom’s war on waste July 


Taxation 


Supreme court rules on taxation of inter- 
state. carriers May 
Present tax code could jeopardize a busi- 
nessman’s credit standing July 
The tax law of 1951 December 


Louisville’s October 
Meeting Features Two 
Outstanding Speakers 


Louisville: The Louisville Associa 
tion’s Fall membership dinner me:t'ng 
on October 29 was a double-header. 
Henry H. Heimann, NACM executive 
vice-president, who spoke on “Credit in 
a Defense Economy,” was joined by Col. 
George W. Goddard, of Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. Col. 
Goddard is chief of the photographic 
faboratories of the United States Air 
Force. He presented military pictures 
showing modern war, including the Ko- 
rean combat area. The pictures were not 
only in color but also in three dimensions. 
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Merritt Fields 
Is Honored On 
25th Anniversary 


Indianapolis: Merritt Fields, the In- 
dianapolis Association Executive Manag- 
er, recently finished 25 years of service. 
At a meeting held in honor of Mr. Fields, 
the following Resolution was passed: 

“That we remember with sincere 
thanks the manner in which Mr. Fields 
reorganized and corrected defects in our 
two Associations upon becoming our Ex- 
ecutive Manager in July, 1926, establish- 
ing a firm foundation which enabled our 
Associations to attain their present high 
effectiveness in the last 25 years. 

“Through good times and bad, our Ex- 
ecutive Manager has steadily ‘driven up 
hill,’ constantly year by year increasing 
the value of the services to members. 

“Under his good management the In- 
dianapolis Association of Credit Men has 
increased the number of members from 
281 in 1926 to almost 1,000 members to- 
day, 112 months of consecutive net gain. 
We note with pride his management has 
made the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men the sixth largest Credit As- 
sociation in the United States, although 
Indianapolis is only the 23rd largest mar- 
ket in the nation. 

“The Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men’s Service, Inc., guided by Mr. Fields, 
is now one of the largest credit service 
organizations in the field; its collection 
division is the largest in the nation, and 
its Credit Interchange Department is the 
third largest in our system. 

“Mr. Fields has been unyielding in op- 
posing ‘friendly’ receiverships and unfair 
compromise settlements, and his handling 
of estates and bankruptcy matters for 
the protection of creditors has earned 
him national recognition. Above all, by 
his acts he has established and maintained 
the integrity of our two Associations so 
that they command the trust and respect 
of industry, the customers of industry, 
the Courts and the Bar. We have knowl- 
edge that in fearlessly refusing to stand 
aside from his duties so that some might 
obtain preferential treatment, Mr. Fields 
has made a few temporary enemies from 
time to time; we have reason to believe 
all of them highly respect his integrity 
as our Executive Manager and as our 
representative. 

“Many trade associations lose their 
effectiveness through financial inability 
to serve. Beginning 25 years ago, we 
have watched with satisfaction the finan- 
cial development of both Associations 
under Mr. Fields’ management to the 
point where today both are believed to 
be in the best financial position of any 
comparable Associations, thereby insur- 
ing their continued rendering of services 
to their members. 

“The monthly Economic Letter, writ- 
ten by Mr. Fields, ranks high among 
such business letters; in his writings and 
actions Mr. Fields has consistently and 
militantly supported the private enter- 


royal order of 
LZEBRAS 


Zebra Roundup 
In Houston 1952 


All Zebras are urged to plan their va- 
cations so they can go to Houston in 
May 1952. We want all the Zebras to at- 
tend the National Convention and our 
great Roundup planned for Houston. 

We all get time off for a vacation so 
why not talk it over with the family and 
arrange to visit the many places of inter- 
est available for those visiting the great 
State of Texas. Get your maps and bro- 
chures now. 

This will be a trip worthwhile, so see 
you in Texas, Mr. Zebra, and be sure 
and bring the family. 

Wan. M. GASTER 
Grand Exalted Superzeb 


Attorney Addresses 
Memphis Credit Men 


Memphis: The Memphis Association of 
Credit Men held its monthly luncheon 
on Thursday, November 29, at the Hotel 
Claridge. 

John S. Montedonico, attorney and 
partner in the law firm of Canale, Glan- 
kler, Little, Boone & Loch, spoke on 
“Checks and Balances in the U. S. Con- 
stitution.” 


Judge Heard at South Bend 


South Bend: J. Elmer Peak, judge of 
Superior Court No. 2, St. Joseph County, 
was the speaker at the Guest Night held 
November 1 by the NACM, St. Joseph 
Valley Chapter. Judge Peak has been 
guest of the credit men before and has 
made a very fine impression on each 
visit. His subject was “West From Cali- 
fornia Around the World in Thirty Min- 
utes.” 


Attorney Speaks at Omaha 


Omaha: Albert E. May, attorney, spoke 
on “The Europe of Today” at the No- 
vember 15 meeting of the Omaha Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

Mr. May, who has just returned from 
Europe, discussed particularly the Mar- 
shall Plan, conditions in England, and 
the possibility of war. 


Position Wanted 


Comptroller—Twenty five years experience 
financial management, costs, budgets, credits 
and management engineering; clothing, leather 
goods, foundry industries; age 45; married; no 
dependents; St. Louis resident will relocate if 
proposition warrants; employed by present in- 
terests seventeen years; desires change for 
personal reasons. Box D-1, Credit and Financial 
Management. 





prise system, and we note with pleasure 
he has drawn upon himself as our Ex- 
ecutive Manager the criticism of. those 
who would destroy our American private 
enterprise system. We also commend Mr. 
Fields for his selection and training of 
employees, and for the over-all prudent 
administration of our affairs.” 
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There is no excuse for 
guesswork in business! 


You have to know. And if you don’t know you have to find out, for mistakes cost 
money. That is why you will find the CREDIT MANUAL of COMMERCIAL 
LAWS on the desk of every forward-thinking credit executive. For what he doesn’t 


‘know he can find out in minutes. And then he is sure. He knows. 


You too can be sure and safe. With a flip of the finger you can find out what 
your rights are, what you must do, what you can’t do in your daily business 
transactions. From the moment an order is received until the check is cleared every 
legal aspect of credit is covered clearly and concisely, yet fully. No legal problem 


that you can handle by yourself is omitted. 


The credit MANUAL of COMMERCIAL LAWS is the only book 
of its kind written specifically for credit executives. 


3y the time this copy of Credit and Financial Management reaches your desk 
the 1952 manual will be off the press. Advance orders have been unusually large 
this year so if you want to be sure of your copy you should order it right away. 


The price is $8.50 to NACM members, $10.00 to non-members. Order your copy 


today. 


Publications Department 


National Association of Credit Men 


229 Fourth Avenue New York 3, NLY. 








all the big MQUUS in aceounting ! 


new Speed —Here, in the new Burroughs Sensimatic with multiple 
registers, is an accounting machine so fast and sure 
it’s making news in every line of business. The Sensimatic’s 
mechanical brain directs it with mechanized swiftness to give you 
all the accounting facts you need . .. when you need them. 


e 
new ease of operation —The incomparable automatic operation 
am | of the Sensimatic ... its simplicity 
of arrangement... its many unique features for form handling 
convenience ... add up to a totally new concept of operating 
simplicity. Operators become expert in a matter of hours! 


new versatility —There’s no limit to the number of accounting 
RRS 


jobs a single new multiple-register Sensimatic Sd 
will do! It’s always ready at the twist of a knob .. . always 
ready to do the work of several machines . . . always “Twist the bial / 
ready to help you get more things done faster. its ready for any job! 


’ = : Key to the Sensimatic’s unmatched versatil- 
To meet today’s need for greater productivity per unit of ity is its control panel—the mechanical 


personnel, there’s nothing like the Sensimatic—and the price brain that controls any four separate ac- 
is surprisingly low. Call your Burroughs office. counting operations. The operator simply 


: 2 . sara selects with the knob... the Sensimatic is 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. ready! Panels are easily interchangeable. 


the Sensational Now 
Burroughs Sensimatic 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 








